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ABSTRACT 


The primary objective of this study was to analyze educable 
mentally retarded boys' attitudes towards their successes or failures on 
a gross motor task. The study also looked at the perceived competence 
of the subjects under study. As a result, the investigation was 
formulated into three phases. 

The Perceived Competence Scale for Children was administered to 
48 educable mentally retarded boys in phase one of this study. The 
scale score results were found to be similar to those of normal children 
reported by Harter (1982). Contrary to earlier predictions, there was 
no developmental decline in the scores of the educable mentally retarded 
boys. 

Phase two consisted of the educable mentally retarded boys’ attribut- 
ing their success and failures on a ball rolling task to the causal 
attributions of ability, effort, task difficulty, and luck using an 
attribution box. As predicted, the subjects made attributions character- 
istic of low achievers. The success group ascribed their performance to 
effort, task difficulty, and luck while the failure group attributed 
theirs to ability. No support was found for the prediction that there 
would be a developmental trend in that older boys would be more prone 
to low achievement attributions. Further, the findings did support the 
notion that mentally retarded children are susceptible to the development 
of the phenomenon of learned helplessness. 

The third phase of the study consisted of the subjects’ answering 
four subjective questions about their performance on the ball rolling 
task. The majority of the boys appeared to be quite hesitant in answering 


the questions. The answers given however did appear to support the idea 
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that educable mentally retarded boys are prone to the development of 
learned helplessness. 

The ramifications of the results of this Study in terms of teaching 
and coaching were discussed. Further developmental research in this 


area was also suggested. 
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If a man does not keep pace 

with his companions, 

perhaps it is because he hears a 
different drummer. 

Let him step to the music he hears, 
however measured or far away. 


Henry David Thoreau 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


The mentally retarded population has been subject to a staggering 
amount of research in a number of areas. One such area, which is the 
basis of this body of research, is concerned with the differential effects 
that success and failure have on the performance of these individuals. 

A wealth of this literature has suggested that mentally retarded indi- 
viduals are far more susceptible to, and experience a greater amount of 
failure than the "normal" population (Cromwell, 1963; Zigler, 1971). 

Many of these investigations have established that the inordinately 

high amount of failure mentally retarded individuals encounter leads to 
motivational deficits. A comparative dearth of research has investigated 
whether these consistent experiences with failure contribute to a 
developmental decrease in the mentally retarded child's motivation to 
perform in various domains. In an attempt to investigate the possibility 
of these developmental effects occurring with respect to their performance 
within the motor skill domain the present investigation has incorporated 
three separate theoretical perspectives; Attribution Theory, the construct 
of Learned Helplessness and the Theory of Effectance Motivation. 

The majority of attribution research concerned with the perceived 
causes of success and failure has utilized Weiner, Frieze, Kukla, Reid, 
Rest and Rosenbaum's (1971) model which subsumes Heider's (1958) causal 
attributions of ability, effort, task difficulty and luck into a two 
dimensional taxonomy, in order to classify an individual's attributions 
for success and failure (Frieze and Weiner, 1971; Gibson, 1980; Kukla, 
1970; Weiner, Heckhausen, Meyer and Cook, 1972). A small number of these 


studies have investigated the feasibility of utilizing this two dimensional 
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model to classify mentally retarded individuals' attributions. Horai 

and Guarnaccia (1975) found that educable mentally retarded individuals 
were able to make causal attributions for success and failure to the 
factors of ability, effort, task difficulty and luck. The subjects 
attributed failure to a lack of effort and bad luck, and ascribed success 
to ability. Such attributions have been described as quite character- 
istic of normal, high achieving individuals (Smith, 1977). A similar 
study conducted by Hoffman and Weiner (1978) also supported the notion 
that retarded individuals respond to causal ascriptions in a manner 
Similar to normal subjects. 

Recently, a Substantial amount of research has given strong consid- 
eration to the possibility of the phenomenon of learned helplessness 
occurring in individuals who have encountered a large number of failure 
experiences in a particular situation. The construct of learned helpless- 
ness, first identified by Seligman and Maier (1967), is characterized by 
an individual experiencing a feeling of helplessness due to a series of 
events in which the individual has perceived him or herself to be lacking 
in control. Abramson, Seligman, and Teasdale (1978) in their "critique 
and reformulation" of Seligman's (1975) original theory utilized an 
attributional perspective to discuss the various effects this phenomenon 
has on humans. As a result of this extension by Abramson et al. (1978), 
various investigators (Dweck, 1975; Hiroto, 1974) have attempted to 
identify the causal factors which are associated with the development of 
learned helplessness. 

The mentally retarded have recently been singled out as a susceptible 
population to the development of this helplessness phenomenon because of 
their history of failure (Floor and Rosen, 1975; Weisz, 1979). In an 


attempt to incorporate an attributional approach in identifying learned 
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helplessness, Gibson (1980) had educable mentally retarded boys make 
causal attributions for their success or failure at a motor task using 
Weiner et al.'s (1971) two dimensional model. Contradictory to the 
findings of Hoffman and Weiner (1978) and Horai and Guarnaccia (1975), 
Gibson's mentally retarded subjects attributed their successes to good 
luck and personal effort and their failures to a lack of ability. 
Attributions such as these are not only characteristic of low achievers 
(Smith, 1977) but also of individuals exhibiting the phenomenon of 
learned helplessness (Abramson et al., 1978). 

Abramson et al. (1978) portray chronic learned helplessness (when 
the effects of helplessness are long-lived or recurrent) as resulting 
from attributing failure to stable factors such as ability. It would 
seem plausible that if mentally retarded children continually make 
attributions for performance characteristic of low achievers as Gibson 
(1980) has recounted, that they might develop tendencies towards chronic 
learned helplessness. Subsequent failure experiences would then serve 
only to compound the severity of the chronic helplessness. Similarly, 
if investigators such as Cromwell (1963) and Zigler (1971) are indeed 
correct in their description of the mentally retarded individual's 
inordinately high amount of failure experiences, this, along with the 
fact that they attribute these failures to stable factors such as ability, 
may contribute to the existence of a developmental trend in learned 
helplessness with respect to the mentally retarded child. Such a trend 
has been cited by Weisz (1979). The results of his study clearly 
indicated that of the educable mentally retarded children tested, matched 
on both MA and IQ, upper MA level children were clearly more helpless 
than the lower MA children. 


The possibility of the existence of such a developmental trend has 
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important ramifications in considering the mentally retarded child's 
motor performance. A number of comparative studies (see Wall, 1978, 
p. 81) have indicated that the mentally retarded are deficient ina 
number of the component processes important to human motor performance. 
These deficiencies contribute to the fact that mentally retarded children 
experience a good deal more failure in attempting culturally normative, 
age appropriate tasks in the motor domain than normal children. As has 
already been discussed, such failures may contribute to the development 
of learned helplessness. Wall (1982) has suggested that: 

As children grow older, the band width of task demands expected of 

them in play and games situations changes in an exponential manner 

. once the child reaches school age, the task demands with which 

he or she must cope rapidly increase. Bouncing, catching, hitting 

and kicking balls are skills that are characterized by increases 

in spatial and temporal uncertainty that demand the use of prediction 

and other strategic behaviour (p. 260). 
One result of the tremendous push towards the integration of mentally 
retarded children into regular schools is that these children are now 
playing in the same school yards, and in many cases taking part in the 
Same physical education classes as "normal" children. As the games the 
majority of children play become more complex, the mentally retarded 
child would appear to become less and less capable of successfully 
partaking in them. Thus, it would appear that over the course of develop- 
ment these children must experience progressively greater amounts of 
failure in the motor domain. Intuitively, one could conclude then that 
any learned helplessness exhibited at a young age would continue to 
develop in severity as the child grows older, especially if one considers 
along with the progressively increasing numbers of failures, the added 
pressure of failing amongst one's peers. A supposition such as this 
merits further investigation. 


The construct of effectance motivation (Harter, 1978; White, 1959) 
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may provide further information as to the differential effects success 
and failure have on the mentally retarded child. In general, effectance 
motivation compels a child to engage in mastery attempts. Whether these 
attempts are successful or not strongly determines the child's own 
perceptions of his or her competence as well as the extent to which the 
child engages in further mastery attempts. Harter (1978) postulated that 
Success experiences tend to result in high perceived competence and an 
increase in effectance motivation, while a number of failures results in 
low perceived competence and a decrease in effectance motivation. 

In describing the concept of perceived competence Harter (1978) 
suggested that an individual may have different perceptions of competence 
with respect to distinct domains of performance. To this end she 
introduced the three competence domains of cognitive, social and physical. 
In order to operationalize her component oriented construct, Harter 
(1982) developed The Perceived Competence Scale for Children which taxes 
not only the three aforementioned domains, but as well includes a fourth 
general self-esteem scale. Harter found this Perceived Competence Scale 
to be effective in dealing with children ages nine through fifteen. 

The fact that the mentally retarded experience a great amount of 
failure would, according to Harter's (1978) model, tend to contribute 
to their exhibiting low perceived competence. This low perceived 
competence in turn would in most cases lead to a decrease in effectance 
motivation. Such a trend as this can be compared to the development of 
the phenomenon of learned helplessness which has been found to occur in 
mentally retarded children (Gibson, 1981; Wiesz, 1979, 1981). Both 
low effectance motivation and learned helplessness may tend to contribute 
to a decrease in the motivation to perform. 


As is illustrated through the four subscales within The Perceived 
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Competence Scale for Children, children quite often have different per- 
ceptions of competence for different domains of performance. Given that 
the mentally retarded, in general, experience a greater amount of failure 
than "normal" children, they also may in turn exhibit lower perceived 
competence across most domains. With specific regard to the physical 
domain, the fact that these children must perform in a “normal” atmosphere 
due to mainstreaming, though they are a great deal of the time less 
Skilled, should lead us to suspect that they experience more failure in 
this domain than other children. Thus, similar to the development of 
learned helplessness, mentally retarded children may develop characteris- 
tics of low perceived competence in the physical domain. 

It is possible that a similar developmental trend exists in mentally 
retarded children with respect to perceived competence as is hypothesized 
to occur with regard to learned helplessness. Continuous failure experi- 
ences in the various performance domains during a child's development may 
serve to consistently reinforce the child's perception of a lack of 
competence. If, as has been suggested by previous studies (Cromwell, 1963; 
Zigler, 1971), mentally retarded individuals do continue to experience 
failures during the course of their childhood, these perceptions of a lack 
of competence may increase just as the effects of learned helplessness are 
proposed to increase during these developmental years. It was with these 


notions in mind that the present study was undertaken. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 
The purpose of this study was to investigate the attributions made by 
three age levels of educable mentally retarded boys for their success or 
failure at a gross motor task and to establish the nature of these same 


boys' perceptions of competence in four different domains. To this end 
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the following problems were devised: 

1. Do educable mentally retarded boys make attributions characteristic 
of learned helpless individuals? 

2. Do the older educable mentally retarded boys demonstrate a greater 
tendency to make attributions characteristic of learned helpless 
individuals than the younger boys? 

3. Do the educable mentally retarded boys demonstrate lower scores on 
the Perceived Competence Scale for Children than "normal" children 
tested by Harter (1982)? 

4. Do the older educable mentally retarded boys exhibit lower Perceived 
Competence Scale scores on all subscales as compared to the younger 
boys? 

A major intent of this study was to replicate the findings of Gibson 
(1980) which found educable mentally retarded boys to exhibit attributions 
characteristic of low achievers (Smith, 1977) and/or learned helpless 
individuals (Abramson et al., 1978). As an extension of Gibson's work 
this study investigated the possibility of a developmental trend in 
learned helplessness with respect to this mentally retarded population. 
In addition, a subproblem of this study was to employ the use of a 
four point subjective questionnaire to gain further information as to 
the reasons for the attributions made by the boys. 

The construct of perceived competence remains in the infant stage 
of development with respect to the amount of supportive research which 
has been conducted. The two problems cited with regard to the relation- 
ship between this construct and educable mentally retarded boys are thus 
very exploratory in nature. The following operational definitions will 


help to clarify some terms of reference. 
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OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS 
Educable Mentally Retarded 
For the purpose of this study, the boys were classified as educable 
mentally retarded in the event their IQ's fell between 65 and 80. This 
classification was in keeping with the Edmonton Separate School System's 


EMR classroom range. 


Learned Helplessness 


Individuals were identified as displaying tendencies towards learned 
helplessness in the event that they attributed success primarily to 
effort and luck, and failure to a lack of ability (Abramson et al., 1978; 
Gibson, 1980). 


Perceived Competence 


The perceived competence of each boy with respect to the cognitive, 
social and physical domains as well as general self-esteem was determined 
from their scores on the four corresponding subscales within The Perceived 


Competence Scale for Children. 


HYPOTHESES 

Learned Helplessness 

Hypothesis 1. The educable mentally retarded boys will demonstrate 
attributions for success and failure similar to the educable mentally 
retarded boys in Gibson's (1980) study, attributions which have been 
described as characteristic of learned helplessness. 

Hypothesis 2. A developmental trend will occur in that the older 
boys will exhibit greater tendencies to make attributions characteristic 


of helpless individuals than the younger boys in this study. 


Perceived Competence 
Hypothesis 3. The scores of the educable mentally retarded boys on 
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The Perceived Competence Scale for Children will be significantly lower 
than the scores of "normal" children of similar ages in Harter's (1982) 
study. 

Hypothesis 4. A developmental trend will be exhibited in the 
Perceived Competence Scale scores for the educable mentally retarded 
boys in that the older boys will have lower perceived competence scores 


across all scales as compared to the younger boys. 


DELIMITATIONS 

Subjects in the study were educable mentally retarded boys ages 
nine, eleven and thirteen selected from nine schools within the Edmonton 
Separate School System. The boys within each age group were randomly 
assigned to either a success or failure condition. Each subject was 
tested by the same experimentor on an individual basis in a private room 
within their own school. The testing took place over a period of one 
month. 

Subjects were required to complete The Perceived Competence Scale 
for Children, execute a ball rolling task, and answer a number of 


subjective questions in one single session. 
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CHAPTER I] 
A SELECTED REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 


This selected review of literature can be partitioned into four 
research areas. The first section contains a historical introduction 
of attribution theory which considers three prominent approaches to 
this theory. Secondly, is a consideration of the link between causal 
attributions and achievement motivation. This section provides a 
thorough analysis of Bernard Weiner's model, An Attributional Theory of 
Motivation. An analysis of the theory of Learned Helplessness makes up 
the body of research considered in the third section. Of particular 
interest is the consideration this section gives to mentally retarded 
children and the development of Learned Helplessness. The fourth and 
final section introduces the concept of Effectance Motivation and 


relates it specifically to the construct of Perceived Competence. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ATTRIBUTION THEORY 

Man, in his infinite curiosity, strives to understand and interpret 
the various actions of individuals around him. Over the past forty 
years, social psychologists have striven to understand these causal 
inferences made by all individuals. The area of social psychology in 
which such investigators can be grouped is that of Attribution Theory. 
Attribution theorists concern themselves with the perceived reasons for 
a particular event's occurrence. There is no unified body of knowledge 
that neatly fits one specific attribution theory; there are many types 
of attribution theories and theorists. Nevertheless, there is a common 
interest which steers most investigators in this area (Heider, 1958; 


Jones and Davis, 1965; Kelley, 1967; Weiner, 1974). 
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Attribution theory was not originally formulated as a theory of 
individual motivation. It was in fact, originated as a theory which 
"described the process by which the individual makes attributions about 
his world-attributions of causes, dispositions, and inherent properties" 
(Kelley, 1967, p. 192). However as Kelley (1967) later points out: 

"A major application of the theory concerns the processes by which the 
typical observer infers a person's motivations from his actions" (p. 193). 
It is evident that attributional concepts are most important when 
perceivers try to identify the behaviour they are observing and eventu- 
ally to predict what future actions may occur (Gibson, 1980). 

Weiner (1980) in discussing the programs of research which have 
emerged from the analysis of perceived causality describes the questions 
attribution theorists are likely to ask: 

a) What are the perceived causes of this event? 

b) What information influenced this causal inference? 

c) What are the consequences of the causal ascription? (p. 280) 

It is the intent of this section to review literature which has sought 


to investigate and understand these questions. 


Heider's Common Sense Psychology 


Fritz Heider can be considered the "Grandfather" of attribution 
theory. Heider, however, considers his work to be an “investigation of 
common sense psychology" (Heider, 1958, p. 79). He describes his 
theory as such because of its ability to guide our behaviour towards 
other people and because of the inherent truths it contains. Heider 
(1958) considered language as a conceptual tool to be used: “The fact 
that we are able to describe ourselves and other people in everyday 
language means that it embodies much of what we have called naive 


psychology" (p. 7). This language, which is taken from the common 
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vernacular, uses words such as "give", "take", "can", and "may", to 
establish the foundation of Heider's conceptual analysis. Heider (1958) 
States that his goal is "to clarify some of the basic concepts that 
are most frequently encountered in an analysis of naive description of 
behaviour" (p. 14). 
Heider's naive attribution theory was strongly influenced by 
Gestalt psychology, particularly Kurt Lewin. Heider (1958) notes: 
Lewin's field-theoretical approach known as topology (Lewin, 1936, 
1938) has been in the background of much of the thinking in the 
present theory of interpersonal relations. Though not many of the 
Specific concepts of topology have been taken over, they have helped 
in the construction of new ones with which we have tried to 
represent some of the basic facts of human relations (p. 4). 
Heider (1958) proposed that the result of any action depends on two sets 
of conditions, namely factors within the person and factors within the 
environment. These conditions may be considered forces, that is, the 
effective force (ff) of the person or of the environment, when referring 
to the totality of forces emanating from one or the other source. The 
relationship of these forces (ff) to the action outcome (x) is depicted 
by Heider (1958, p. 82) as: 
x = f(ff person, ff environment) 
It is important to remember here that Heider is referring to the perceived 
causes of the behaviour (action outcome) and not to the determinants of 
force actually acting upon the person or influencing an outcome (Weiner, 
1980). 
The effective personal force, in turn, is analyzed into two different 
factors: power and motivation. In describing these two factors Heider 
Suggests that power is often represented by ability though there are 


other personal characteristics that effect power, such as temperament. 


The motivational factor suggests what a person is trying to do and how 
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hard he is trying to do it. Heider (1958, p. 83) represents these two 


factors in the following schema: 


Power Effective Environmental Force 
sant Pe eed Avec Personal ith of not’ wattle 
OF, 
x = f(trying, power, environment ) 
Power and trying are said to relate as a multiplicative combination, as 
the effective personal force is zero if either of them is zero. 

Heider (1958) regroups these three determinants of action (power, 
motivation, and effective environment) in order to distinguish between 
ability and effort. 

Whether a person tries to do something and whether he has the 

requisite abilities to accomplish it are so significantly different 

in the affairs of everyday life that naive psychology has demarcated 
those factors still further by regrouping the constituents of action 
in such a way that the power factor and the effective environmental 


force are combined into the concept "can", leaving the motivational 
factor clearly separate and distinct (p. 83). 


The Concept of Can 


"Can" is generally considered to be a dispositional concept. By 


dispositional, Heider intimates that there is a relatively stable 


relationship which exists between the person and the environment. Implied 


in this concept is an ability, whether physical or mental which as 
Heider (1958) suggests exists "in absence of imposing restraining 
environmental forces, or imposing restraining forces smaller than one's 


own power" (p. 85). 


The Concept of Trying 


The distinction between can and try is related to the distinction 


between learning and motivation in scientific psychology. There are 
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two aspects within this concept of trying. The first aspect is usually 
called intention and the second exertion. Heider describes the former 
as directional and the latter as the quantitative aspect. They are 
often thought of as the direction and strength of motivation which 
together make up the "vectoral component of action" (Heider, 1958, p. 110). 
Intention, whatever its source, gives the concept of trying the character- 
istic feature of personal causality. Exertion, however, varies directly 
with the difficulty of the task and inversely with the power (ability) 
of the person, that is, the greater the individual ability, the less 
exertion needed. It must also be recognized that the reverse holds 
true. 

The effective environmental force, Heider's second condition of 


action is thought to consist of two factors: task difficulty and luck. 


Difficulty 


Considered to be an important dispositional property of the 
environment by Heider, task difficulty is often gauged by exertion. 
The temptation to judge a task as "easy" because of the effortlessness 
with which a skilled individual performs is often only contained by 
rational knowledge of specific skill requirements. Realistic attribu- 
tions for task difficulty reside in analyzing group performance. Often, 
the success or failure of an action provides the raw material for the 
perception of "can". Successful completion implies the person "can" 
do the task. The decision on whether his success was due to power 
(ability) or to the ease of the task is made by how others have done 
on the task. If he is the only one of the group to succeed, an 
attribution of ability will be made. An environmental attribution of 


difficulty will occur however, if all individuals in the group succeed. 
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Consider Heider's (1958) example of a child baking a cake: 

If a child, for example, successfully bakes a cake or reads a book, 

we conclude that the recipe or book was easy. In effect we have 

made use of the postulates linking can with power and environmental 

difficulty: 

(1) Since success has occurred, the task difficulty must be 
smaller than the ability. 

(2) Since a child has effected the success, we presume that the 
ability is low. 

(3) Therefore, we conclude that the task is easy and that most 
adults would be able to accomplish it (p. 90). 


Opportunity and Luck 

These two terms are usually used to connote the more variable 
factors within the environment. It is important to identify these 
temporary conditions which may disturb the more permanent coordination 
between outcome and the dispositional properties of the task and person. 
In doing so man is able to establish himself in a stable world in which 
the future can be anticipated and controlled. 

Heider (1958) indicates that in the event the environment fluctuates, 
the person can wait until the effects are most beneficial, that is, for 
the best opportunity. Similarly, success may be inferred when the 
resultant environmental force in the direction of the goal is at maximum, 
or when the force away from it is at a minimum. 

There are a diversity of conditions that lead to the cognition of 
luck. One of these is the consistency versus the variability of 
performance (Heider, 1958). 

If a person succeeds only once in a great number of trials we will 

attribute the success to luck, especially if it is followed by a 

number of failures so it cannot be interpreted as "He has learned 

it at last". If he fails only once and succeeds at other times, 

the failure is attributed to bad luck (p. 91). 

Another important determinant of attributions made to luck is the 


individual's ability. For example, if an individual is perceived to 


have tremendous ability in a certain sport, any failure by that individual 
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would most surely be attributed to bad luck. There are other factors 
which may contribute to the judgment of luck, however these too serve 
to underline the significance of such temporary environmental states. 
Heider (1958) summarizes their significance in relation to the more 
dispositional properties of the environment: "The important point is 
that correct attribution, whether to stable or to the vacillating 
conditions underlying an event, always serves to build up and support the 
constancy of our picture of the world" (p. 92). 

Heider's analysis of action permits man to give meaning to action. 
As can be seen, such analysis leads to the influencing of the actions 
of others as well as man himself and to predict future actions. In 
essence, the general features of the causal network are according to 
Heider internalized and mastered. These features form the content of 
the cognitive matrix that underlies each individual's interpretation of 


human behaviour. 


The Correspondent Inference Theory of Jones and Davis 


The analysis of social influence has led indirectly to the problem 
of perceiving the causes of another person's behaviour. Jones and Davis 
(1965) have directly attacked this central problem by employing Heider's 
attributional principles to analyze the process of inferring another 
person's intentions from his actions. Jones and Davis (1965) cite that 
their purpose is: ". . . to construct a theory which systematically 


accounts for a perceiver's inferences about what an actor was trying to 


achieve by a particular action" (p. 222). The significance of this action 


is derived from considering alternative actions to the actor which have 


been forgone. 


Simply put, correspondence refers to the extent that the act and 
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the underlying characteristic or attribute are similarly described 

by the inference. The basic principle underlying the Jones and Davis 
analysis is firstly an assumption that the observer believes the actor 
"was aware his actions would have the observed effects" (Jones and Davis, 
1965, p. 220) and has the "ability to bring about the effects observed" 
(Jones and Davis, 1965, p. 221). In other words, the effects may not 

be considered accidental. It is necessary for the perceiver to consider 
knowledge and ability, be it via actual information or simply his own 
assumption, before an assignment of intentions can be made. Each plays 

a similar role in enabling the perceiver to decide whether an effect or 
consequence of action was accidental. In turn the assignment of inten- 
tions "is aprecondition for inferences concerning those underlying stable 
characteristics toward which the perceiver presses in attaching signifi- 
cance to action" (Jones and Davis, 1965, p. 222). Jones and Davis have 
Summarized this entire inference process in what they have called the 


"action-attribute paradigm", shown in Figure 1. 


Inferred Observed 


Knowledge 


Effect 1 
Disposition ——IJntention ton eres 2 
ie Effect 3 


Ability 


Figure 1. The action-attribute paradigm 

(Source: Jones and Davis, 1965, p. 222) 
This paradigm which reflects Jones' and Davis' description of a correspond- 
ing inference traces the course of the perceiver's inference from the 
observed effects of the action to the inferred disposition that the 


action is presumed to reflect. As was mentioned earlier, it is not 
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necessary for the perceiver to have actually witnessed the effects as 

long as he has them described to him by an actual observer. The term 
corresponding inference refers to the fact that the effects and the 
attributions or intentions of the actor may be described in similar 

terms. Kelley (1967) describes the central hypothesis for this inference: 

The central hypothesis is that a correspondent inference will be 

made to the degree (a) there are some but few effects of the action 

that are unique (noncommon) to it as compared with others' alterna- 
tive actions available to the actor, and (b) these effects are low 

in assumed social desirability (p. 208). 

In essence, the fewer distinct reasons a person might have for a 
particular action and the less these reasons are widely shared by others 
the more the action itself informs the perceiver about the characteris- 
tics of.the actor. 

Jones and Davis cite two manifestations of the perceiver's personal 
involvement. Firstly, the action observed may have positive and negative 
consequences for the perceiver. This, they describe as "hedonic 
relevancy". Secondly, when the perceiver believes that the action he 
has observed has been uniquely conditioned by his presence, Jones and 
Davis describe the variable of personalism as existing. A simple 
description is given by Jones and Davis (1965) in their conclusions: 

An action is personalistic in the perceiver's view, if it was 

uniquely conditioned by the latter's presence: if conditions are 

such that the perceiver believes he is the intended consumer of 

the effects produced by the actor (p. 264). 


When an action is hedonically relevant, a personalistic attribution is 


likely to be even more extreme. 


The Attribution Theory of H.H. Kelley 
The work of Kelley (1967, 1971, 1972), similar to that of Jones and 


Davis (1965), is derived from the work of Fritz Heider. Kelley (1967) 


defines attribution as the process of inferring or perceiving the 
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dispositional properties of entities in the environment. This theory 
is parallel to Heider's (1958) in that individuals in considering 

these dispositional properties must choose between internal and external 
attributions. Kelley (1967) gives the example of a person's enjoyment 
of a movie. The individual must determine whether this enjoyment is 
attributed to the movie (it is intrinsically enjoyable) or to himself 
(he has a specific kind of desire relevant to the movie). 

The central theme of Kelley's attribution theory is the principle 
of covariation between potential causes and effects. This basic notion 
of covariation, derived from J.S. Mills' method of differences, is used 
to examine variations in entities, persons, time, and modalities. More 
Simply put, in any attribution there will be a stimulus, a perceiver and 
a context (a combination of the time and the modality). 

Kelley's work, often considered a theory of external attributions, 
introduces three criteria which must be met in order for an attribution 
to be made to an external thing (environment) rather than to self 
(person). The individual, Kelley said, must respond differentially to 
the thing, consistently over time and modality, and in agreement with a 
consensus of other persons' responses. It is important to remember that 
none of these attributional criteria have to be met perfectly in order to 
have a Stable attribution. Shaver (1975) observes that: 

My reaction to the ocean sunset does not have to be identical in 

every situation, nor through every modality, and complete agreement 

among observers is almost never achieved. The general principle of 
covariation still applies: the attribution of an effect will be 

made to a dimension along which there is variation (distinctiveness), 

rather than to a dimension along which there is little or no varia- 

tion (consistency, consensus) (p. 52). 

Kelley (1967) has defined four criteria for external validity. 


Through these criteria the person is able to ascertain that the attributions 


or impressions reflect the properties of the entity and not his own 
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characteristics. The criteria are: 

1. Distinctiveness: the impression is attributed to the thing if 
it uniquely occurs when the thing is present and does not occur 
in its absence. 

2. Consistency over time: each time the thing is present, the 
individual's reaction must be the same or nearly so. 

3. Consistency over modality: his reaction must be consistent 
even though his mode of interaction with the thing varies. 
(For example, he sees it to have an irregular outline and he 
feels it to be rough; or first he estimates the answer to the 
problem and then he calculates it.) 

4. Consensus: attributes of external origin are experienced the 
Same way by all observers (p. 197). 

The individual can thus judge the extent to which he has a true 

picture of the external world by the degree to which his attributions 


fit the above criteria. 


Information Level 

It cannot be assumed that because all four of Kelley's criterion 
are met that this results in unquestionable external validity. Specific- 
ally, this evidence is the basis for subjective validity but not 
necessarily for objective validity. Kelley suggests however, that the 
more information an individual possesses, the more likely he will be to 
make quick and accurate judgements, resulting in his taking "action 
with speed and vigor" (Kelley, 1967, p. 197). 

Kelley intimates that an individual's information level can be 
indexed in terms of a) differentiation and b) stability of attributions 
(based on consistency and consensus). An individual (Kelley's person A) 
will be susceptible to influence the more variable are his prior attribu- 
tions. In essence, an individual who exhibits unstable attributions, 
will corresondingly demonstrate a low information level which in turn 
will lead to a dependency on others (Kelley's person B) for information. 


Kelley (1967) discusses that attribution instability will be high for a 


person who has: 
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(a) little social support, (b) prior information that is poor or 
ambiguous, (c) problems difficult beyond his capabilities, (d) views 
that have been disconfirmed because of their inappropriateness or 
non-verdicality and (e) other experiences engendering low self- 
confidence (p. 200). 

Finally, Kelley suggests that like all cognitive systems, attribution 
Processes are subject to error. Based on similar errors cited by Heider 
(1958), Kelley indicates that five common errors are: 1) ignoring the 
relevant situation, 2) egocentric assumptions made via incomplete 
evidence, 3) biasing of interpretations due to the magnitude of affective 
consequences, 4) cases where the surrounding situation may be misleading 
attributions made to the embedded figure, and 5) experimentors accident- 
ally inducing their subjects to make attributional errors. Obviously 
there are other attributional biases which occur, some of which Kelley 


cites. These however, he found prominent in experimental literature in 


attribution theory. 


SUMMARY 

Three major theories of attribution have been discussed in this 
section. Heider's naive psychology of attribution is a formalization 
of the ways in which any layman might try to understand the behaviour 
of an actor. The work of Heider reflects one of the first systematic 
attempts at analyzing individuals’ perceptions about the environment 
and the people in it. One of Heider's major contributions to this area 
of attribution theory is his identification of the personal factors of 
effect, ability, and intention in contrast with the environmental factors 
of luck and task difficulty. 

The Theory of Correspondent Inference proposed by Jones and Davis 
(1965) represents a reflection of Heider's theory as well as an extension 


into the process of inferring another person's intentions from his actions. 
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In their theory Jones and Davis have attempted to develop a systematic 
account for the perceiver's inferences about what exactly an actor was 
attempting to achieve via his specific action. In essence their theory 
proposes that a systematic or out of role action is more informative than 
role prescribed behaviour. 

The third theory of attribution which has been considered is that 
of Kelley (1967, 1971, 1972). This theory can be viewed as one of 
External Attribution. Kelley presents the criteria for external validity 
as being differentiation, consistency (over time and modality), and 
consensus. Another key proposal within Kelley's theory is that the 
information level of an individual effects the nature of that person's 
inferences. The higher the information level, the more quickly and 
accurately an individual will be able to make an attribution. The three 
theories provide a sound theoretical basis for further analysis of 
attribution related literature because they are indeed the roots of the 


current approach to this area of social psychology. 


AN ATTRIBUTIONAL THEORY OF BEHAVIOUR 
The work of Heider (1958) ignited an interest by a number of 

attribution researchers in the link between causal attributions and 
achievement motivation. One can consider the basic paradigm of the 
cognitive theory of motivation as the underlying model for this attribu- 
tional approach to motivation. The paradigm illustrated by Weiner, 
Heckhausen, Meyer, and Cook (1972, p. 239) infers that mental events, 
following the perception of a stimulus, determine the behaviour response 


of the stimulus: 


Stimulus —————+ Cognitive Activity -—————> Response 
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Two distinct areas of research are reported by Weiner (1972) to have 
resulted from this paradigm. One area linked causal ascriptions to 
affective expression while the other related causal attributions to 
expectancy of success. Weiner et al. (1972) proposed that a general 
attributional model of action should thus incorporate the influence 
of causal ascriptions on both affect and expectancy. As a result, they 


suggested that the model assume the following form: 


7 ae ro. 
Stimulus ———+*Causal Cognitions Response 


Bk pe 
Expectancy 


This hypothesized model implies that a stimulus arouses cognitions about 
the causes of a behaviour outcome. The cognitions determine affective 
responses and goal expectancies as well as subsequent behaviours. 

As a result of Heider's (1958) initial work it has been postulated 
that there are four perceived causes of achievement outcomes (i.e., 
success and failure: ability (power), effort, task difficulty, and 
luck). Though it has been indicated that this is far from an exhaustive 
list (Frieze, 1973; Frieze and Weiner, 1971), it is contended that these 
four causal elements generalize to all achievement tasks, and account 
for the major sources of variance when considering the perceived causes 
of success and failure (Weiner et al., 1971). 

A much more specific attributional model for achievement behaviour 
was introduced by Weiner (1972). This model, shown in Figure 2, separates 
the process into three distinct stages. In the task evaluation stage, 
an individual's perception of an achievement-related task causes 
attributions related to the potential causes of success and failure. 


This causal analysis determines both the expectancy of success and failure 
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and the affective anticipations. Stage 2 is characterized by goal 
expectancies and anticipatory emotions resulting in approach or avoidance 
behaviour and success or failure. Finally, the causal attributions are 
evaluated as a function of the achievement outcome and new information 
concerning the task is gained. The attributions made determine the 
achievement-related affects, as well as future expectancies of success 


at similar future tasks. 


Causal Dimensions 

As has been discussed, there are numerous possible perceived causes 
of success and failure. Because of the diversity of the list of causes, 
it has been deemed essential to create a classification scheme or a 
taxonomy of causes (Weiner, 1980). In so doing, it is possible to 
delineate their similarities and differences and identify their underlying 
properties. 

Rotter (1966) introduced the first systematic examination of 
individual differences in causal attributions. In his Social Learning 
Theory, he described a basic theory of motivation which characterized 
an individual's behaviour potential as being a function of both the 
expectancy of the goal and the reinforcement value of that goal. The 
behaviour demonstrated may not always be equally influenced by these two 
functions. More importantly, the eventual behaviour is determined by 
the relative importance placed upon the two causal inferences. 

As a result of this theory of motivation, Rotter proposed a one 
dimensional classification scheme of control. This scheme consists of 
control derived from within (internal) or outside (external) the 
individual. Rotter's (1966) one dimensional model can best be understood 


through his definition of Locus of Control (LC) as follows: 
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When a reinforcement is perceived by the subject as following some 
action of his own not being entirely contingent upon his action, 
then, in our culture, it is typically perceived as a result of luck, 
chance, fate, as under the control of powerful others, or as un- 
Predictable because of the great complexity of the focus surrounding 
him. When the event is interpreted in this way by the individual 

we have labelled this a belief in external control. If the person 

perceived that the event is contingent upon his own behaviour or his 

Own relatively permanent characteristics, we have termed this a 

belief in internal control (p. 11). 

In discussing the above classification in relation to specific individuals 
rather than situations, Rotter describes external people as being 

receptive to reinforcement, believing outcomes to be beyond their control 
and internals as individuals believing they exert control over the outcomes 
of actions and therefore resistant to external reinforcement. 

A two dimensional taxonomy was introduced by Weiner et al. (1971) 
because of a number of limitations they perceived in Rotter's (1966) one 
dimensional model. The two causal dimensions introduced were that of 
locus of control (internal or external) and stability (fixed or variable). 
Figure 3 illustrates that within the control dimension, ability and effort 
are classified as internal dimensions of action, or as Heider states, 
personal face. Task difficulty and luck are classified as external 
determinants of success and failure. The second dimension, stability, 
has been described as characterizing causes on a continuum from 
stable (invariant) to unstable (variant) (Weiner, 1980). Ability and 
task difficulty are said to be perceived as relatively fixed, while luck 
and effort are more unstable - luck implying random variability; effort 
being either augmented or decreased from one episode to the next. In 
summary, Weiner et al. (1971) postulated that ability is an internal, 
fixed factor; effort an internal, variable factor; task difficulty an 


external, fixed factor; and luck an external, variable factor. 


A number of deficiencies were recognized to exist in the two 
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Locus of Control 


Internal External 


Stable Ability Task Difficulty 


Figure 3. Weiner's classification scheme for the perceived 
determinants of achievement behaviours 
(Source: Weiner, 1974, p. 6) 


Stability 


dimensional classification scheme (see Weiner, 1974, p. 6). To overcome 
some of these conceptual difficulties Rosenbaum (1972) proposed a 

three dimensional taxonomy of achievement related causes. The third 
dimension was labelled by Rosenbaum as "intentionality". Recently 
Weiner (1980), in discussing causal dimensions, deemed that this third 
causal dimension should be more appropriately titled "controllability". 
Causes such as effort are likely to be perceived as controllable whereas 
ability and task difficulty are not subject to volitional control. It 
is important to note that this dimension is not clearly distinct from 
the locus and stability dimensions of causality. Weiner (1980) makes 
the supposition that: 


. . . if a cause is both internal and unstable, such as ability, 
then it must be uncontrollable. However, some causes, such as 


mood and fatigue, are internal and unstable but not under volitional 


control, whereas effort is likewise internal and unstable, but 
controllable. Hence, it seems reasonable to distinguish this third 
dimension of causality (p. 346). 
Admittedly, the more recent introduction of intentionality into the 
model created some difficulties, inasmuch as the dimensions of causality 


no longer appear to be orthogonal. Weiner (1980) indicates that a 


differentiation between intentionality and controllability must be made. 
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One may intend on.a certain behaviour, but suddenly appear to lose 
control. For example, "I intended not to drink, but I can't seem to 
control my behaviour". As well, intentionality, but not controllability, 
implies a desire or want. Weiner (1974) described how Rosenbaum's model 
had opened up many new issues, but in turn introduced a number of complex 
issues quite unexplainable at the time. Six years later, Weiner (1980) 
has attempted to reexplain this third dimension more clearly, but, as well 
has admitted the difficulties of honing down the complex nature of this 
third dimension. 

Figure 4 illustrates the interaction of the causes discussed with the 
three dimensions of locus, stability, and controllability. It is demon- 
Strated, for example, that both ability and effort may be perceived as 
stable or unstable (there are temporary fluctuations in ability as well as 
effort). Additionally, external factors, such as other people may affect 
one's achievements. Figure 4 also indicates that to distinguish ability 
and effort on the grounds that one is stable but the other is not is in- 
sufficient. This distinction disregards the fact that ability is not 


subject to volitional control, while effort is considered to be controllable. 


CONTROLLABLE UNCONTROLLABLE 
Stable Unstable Stable Unstable 


Ability of 
self 


Unstable effort 
of self 


Fatigue, mood, and 
fluctuations in 
skill of self 


Stable effort 
of self 


Internal 


Fatigue, mood, and 
fluctuations in 
skill of others, 
luck 


Unstable effort 
of others 


Ability of 
others, 
task 
difficulty 


Stable effort 
of others 


External 


Figure 4. A three dimensional taxonomy of perceived causes of 
success and failure 
(Source: Weiner, 1980, p. 327) 
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Subsequent research to this three dimensional model was conducted 
to catalogue the perceived causes of success and failure. Frieze 
(1973) in two separate experiments was able to categorize 86 percent 
of college students' reasons for unacademic and academic failures into 
nine distinct causal categories. Listed in order of their frequency of 
usage, the categories were ability, immediate effort, task difficulty, 
luck, something about other people (such as teacher bias), mood, stable 
effort expenditure, fatigue, and unclassifiable causes. It was concluded 
by Frieze that the intuitions of Heider on achievement causes were well 
Supported. 

Recently, Frieze and Snyder (1980) attempted to discern what causal 
explanations children use to explain success and failure; whether their 
attributions were indeed different than those made by adults. Children 
from the first, third, and fifth grade levels were interviewed to 
determine what they saw as probable causes for success and failure in 
four situations: a school testing situation, doing well or poorly in 


an art project for the classroom, playing football, and catching frogs. 


The results of this study led the authors to two very important conclusions. 


Firstly it was found that the major causes used by most children to 
explain testing outcomes had an internal locus of control. The authors 
concluded from this that testing situations must have a very powerful 
impact on the individual child in turn affecting his or her self-esteem 
positively or negatively depending upon the test results. Secondly, 

and of tremendous importance to this study, the data also indicated that 
the child's causal belief structure is situationally specific. Testing 
situations, for example, are viewed very differently than other achieve- 
ment situations in school. This finding of Frieze and Snyder's (1980) 


is similar to the component model of effectance motivation proposed by 
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Harter (1978). All children do not have similar experiences in the 
physical domain. These dissimilar experiences may lead to very different 
causal attributions for success and failure by different children. 
Harter's (1978) approach to this topic will be considered later. 

The tentative list of causes (Frieze, 1971) and three dimensional 
taxonomy (Rosenbaum, 1972; Weiner, 1980) resulted in attribution 
researchers looking in what Weiner (1974) describes as two research 


directions: . backwards to the information, processes and structures 
that influence causal decisions and forward to the effects of causal 

judgements on future behaviour" (p. 8). Born out of these three distinct 
concerns is Weiner's (1974) Attributional Model of Achievement Behaviour, 


a model which remains relatively intact today. 


AN ATTRIBUTIONAL THEORY OF MOTIVATION 

The model which appears in Figure 5 illustrates the process of an 
individual's causal attributions for success and failure from the initial 
antecedent cues to the final behavioural consequences. In order to 
reach causal inferences, to decide why one has succeeded or failed, various 
sources of information must be utilized and combined (Weiner, 1972). 
Some of this information may be extracted from current situations, while 
other evidence is gleaned from memories of past events. These antecedent 
cues include such information as: past outcomes, social norms, 
performance peak, patterns of performance, persistence, task character- 
istics, causal schemata, individual difference characteristics and 
achievement related needs (Weiner, 1980). 

The causal antecedents illustrated in Weiner's model subsumed within 
the three dimensional taxonomy, provide cues for the determination of 


reasons for success or failure at a task. Research concerning causes 
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assigned for success and failure has identified two differing patterns 

of attributions given by individuals. The logical analysis pattern 
develops both Heider's (1958) naive analysis of action and Weiner et 
al.'s (1971) model. The second pattern, developed by researchers such 

as Feather and Simon (1971), Fitch (1970) and Frieze and Weiner (1971) is 
described as the defensive and self-enhancing analysis. 

The basic tenet of the logical analysis is that individuals will 
draw logical conclusions about causality given the appropriate informa- 
tion. It is assumed that all individuals apply and perceive themselves 
as applying moderately consistent and high effort on a task (Nicholls, 
1975). In developing this logical analysis the problem identified is 
to predict attributions to ability, effort and luck, as task difficulty 
is assumed to be the same for all individuals. 

The second pattern, identified as defensive or self-enhancing is 
seen to result in greater attributions of success to internal factors 
(effort and ability) and failure to external factors (task difficulty 
and luck). 

Consistencies occur between the two opinions in achievement 
literature in that both identify internal factors (ability and effort) 
as more likely attributions for success than for failure (Kukla, 1970; 
Lubinbuhl, Crowe, and Kahan, 1975). 

Weiner's model further specifies that the attributions made to one 
or more of these causal factors will influence the future expectancy of 
Success and the effective consequences of achievement performance. 
Research with regard to expectancy of success has pondered the influences 
of both locus of control and the stability dimension. 

Weiner (1978) in discussing this problematic controversy states that: 


Research findings indicate that ability and task difficulty (factors) 
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respectively classified as internal and external in locus of control) 
are both perceived as causes of personally consistent events, 
whereas effort and luck (also respectively classified as internal 
and external in control) are both perceived as causes of inconsistent 
events. It is therefore suggested that the increased expectancy of 
Success following a positive outcome (i.e., the anticipation of 
consistent outcomes), results from attributions to what might be 
labelled as stable elements (high ability and/or an easy task), 
regardless of the locus of control of the causal attribution. 
Conversely, relatively smaller increments or actual decrements in 
the expectancy of success after goal attainment (i.e., the anticipa- 
tion of inconsistent outcomes) may result from attributions to what 
might be labelled as unstable elements (unusual effort and/or good 
luck), regardless of locus of control of the causal factor (p. 80). 
Indeed research (McMahan, 1973; Weiner, Nierenberg and Goldstein, 1976) 
has born out this statement. All of the studies cited found that while 
attributions to stable elements augmented typical expectancy shifts, 
attributions to unstable elements reduced the magnitude of typical 
expectancy changes. 
Weiner's model clearly explains changes in expectancy of success 
or failure via the stability dimension. With regard to the expectancy of 
success, it has been shown that ascription of an outcome to a stable 
factor such as ability increases expectancy of success after a success 
and decreases expectancy of success after failure more than does an 
ascription to an unstable cause, such as luck. Similarly, attributing 
failure to task difficulty, a stable factor, results in low expectancy 
for success on that task in the future. On the other hand, if failure 
is attributed to an unstable factor such as lack of effort, the expecta- 
tion of being able to succeed on that task in the future is quite high, 
as effort is an unstable factor and the individual will reason that 
provided more effort is made, success is possible. Of critical importance 
in the formulation of these attributions is the individual's background 
and past experience. 


In addition to influencing expectancy of success, Weiner's model 
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also indicates that causal attributions in part determine the affective 
consequences of success and failure. Figure 6 illustrates the hypothesized 
relationship between causal attribution for success and failure and the 
magnitude of achievement related affects of pride and shame. Feelings 
Such as pride and shame are maximized when success and failure are 
attributed to external causes. In a smiliar manner, failure perceived 
as caused by low ability or lack of effort results in greater shame and 
external punishment than failure that is attributed to excessive difficulty 
of the task or bad luck. In addition, Figure 6 demonstrates that causal 
attributions to effort, an internal cause under volitional control, 
maximize positive and negative affects for success and failure. Weiner 
(1974) simplifies this relationship: 
Concrete examples of the relationship are readily available. For 
example, it is reasonable to presume that one feels great pride 
when he or she succeeds at a task that no one else can perform. 
In a similar manner, shame appears to be maximized given failure 
at a task that all others can accomplish. . . . Performance consistent 
with social norms elicits external (task) ascriptions, while per- 
formance inconsistent with the norms results in personal attribu- 
tions. Thus, if success is experienced when no one else succeeds, 
or if one fails at a task that all others can complete, then the 
respective success and failure will be ascribed internally (p. 32). 
Empirical evidence has supported this position that perceived locus of 
causality influences emotional responsiveness. Feather (1967) induced 
success or failure at matching tasks and had subjects report the “attrac- 
tiveness" of success and the "repulsiveness" of failure. As well, the 
outcome of the matching task was described as determined by either skill 
or luck. Feather found the greater likelihood that success and failure 
are ascribed internally the higher the attractiveness and repulsiveness 
ratings. These results are supported by the similar findings of Lanzetta 


and Hannah (1969) and Weiner and Kukla (1970). 


The final phase in Weiner's model is the behavioural consequences 
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Figure 6. The hypothesized relationship between causal 
attributions for success and failure and the 
magnitude of achievement-related affects of 
pride and shame 

(Source: Weiner, 1974, p. 32) 


of causal attributions made. Of interest to this study is the influence 
that causal effects such as expectancy shifts and affect reaction have 
on performance. There is systematic evidence that behaviours associated 
with high and low achievement needs are mediated by causal ascriptions 
for success and failure. Weiner (1974) distinguished between people 
with high and low achievement needs: 
Persons high in achievement needs initiate achievement activities, 
work with heightened intensity at those tasks and persist in the 
face of failure. On the other hand, persons low in achievement 
needs avoid undertaking tasks, work with relatively little intensity, 
and quit when they are failing (p. 37). 
In relating this concept of achievement needs to the attributional 
framework, a number of studies (Kukla, 1972; Weiner and Kukla, 1970; 
Weiner and Potepan, 1970) have indicated that individuals with high 
achievement needs are more likely to attribute success to ability and 


effort and failure to bad luck. This attributional bias results in 


what Dweck and Reppucci (1973) refer to as the maintenance of "hope" 
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and a continuation of striving to achieve goals following failure. Low 
achievers do not appear to offer straight forward reasons for success. 
They tend to attribute success to the external causes of good luck or 
the ease of the task. As a result of not attributing success to personal 
Causes such as ability, low achievers are characterized as displaying 
very little pride for personal success. Unfortunately, low achievers 

are very sure of their reasons for failure. A consistent. pattern of 
attributing failure to a lack of ability has been witnessed in this 
population. 

Smith (1977) has illustrated the relationship between causal 
attributions and performance. Figure 7 displays the differential effects 
that success and failure have on persons with high achievement needs 
versus persons with low achievement needs. Continual success and/or 
failure in performance will tend to reinforce the level of self-esteem 
and consequently will also be reflected in the level of achievement 
motivation of the individual displayed on future occasions. 

Two further contributions to the individual's level of achievement 
motivation are outlined by Smith (1977). The first of these is task 
structure. It is Smith's belief that a child, in considering a specific 
task confronting him or her, will view it as a skill task, a chance task, 
or some combination of the two. In defining it a chance task, the child 
is actually acknowledging that events contributing to the completion of 
the task are externally determined. Described in terms of the attribu- 
tional causes, this task would probably be identified as dependent on 
luck or some mysterious uncontrollable conditions. A skill task, on the 
other hand, would be defined as internally dependent, and thus would be 
associated with effort and/or ability attributions. 


The second form of analysis by which an individual, as described 
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by Smith (1977), is able to perceive a task in an achievement situation 
is via assessment of task difficulty. Smith (1977) describes this 
contribution to individual achievement motivation as quite subjective: 

How hard or easy a task is should be answered from the point of 

view of the individual learner. Not only is task difficulty 

subjectively defined by each learner, but it varies with both 

social and physical factors. . . . Individual assessments of task 

difficulty are highly ideosyncratic (p. 13). 
It has been demonstrated by various researchers (Trope, 1975; Weiner, 1974) 
that tasks which an individual feels he or she has a 50/50 chance of 
completing arouse the greatest level of motivation. These intermediate 
level tasks are also described as arousing the greatest emotional or 
affective reaction and provide maximum feedback about capability and means 
to improve performance. Obviously failure at a very hard task or success 
at an extremely easy task proves an individual with little or no useful 
information. Harter (1978) discussed this same ratio as being optimal 
for the development of effectance motivation and perceived competence. 
Relating this concept to individual achievement, investigations have 
Shown (Weiner et al., 1972) that high achievers will choose this inter- 
mediate level of difficulty whereas low achievers will opt for the task 
considered to be at either end of the spectrum (i.e., very easily 
performed tasks or tasks completely beyond their capabilities). In 
choosing these two extremes the subject with low achievement needs will 
either surely succeedor will be able to blame his or her failure upon 
the difficulty of the task. 

Another method of evaluating task difficulty is described by Smith 
(1977) in terms of a comparison of the individual to others around him 
or her. Success by a child, when the majority of others are failing 


will result in an attribution of high ability. Conversely if that child 


experiences failure while the rest are succeeding he or she may tend to 
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attribute this to a lack of ability. The more this child experiences 
failure, the more he or she will become used to this attribution of lack 
of ability and eventually this may lead to an immediate acceptance of 


this attribution for failure. 


SUMMARY 

Consideration has been given to the perceived causes of success and 
failure and how these causes in turn differentially affect expectancies 
and affective reactions. These considerations are of particular 
importance when relating the concept of achievement motivation to the 
target population of this study, the mentally retarded child. The 
attributional theory of motivation, as a result of its concerns with 
Success and failure situations, has spawned research in a relatively 
new area of investigation, the phenomenon of learned helplessness. The 
following section will review the most recent literature related to both 
of these areas while paying particular attention to their influences on 


research with respect to the mentally retarded. 


THE THEORY OF LEARNED HELPLESSNESS 
The Origins of Learned Helplessness 
The last few decades have witnessed the emergence and subsequent 
development of the psychological theory of learned helplessness. The 
origins of this theory can be traced however to as early as 1957 in C.P. 


Richter's physiological study on the differences in responses to stress 


between wild and domesticated Norway rats. Richter found that rats which 


had their whiskers snipped responded by swimming to the bottom of the 
swim tank they were being tested in, and subsequently drowned. After 
extensive replication, Richter concluded that the cutting of whiskers 


resulted in a loss of contact with the outside world. This loss was 
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apparently disturbing enough to cause their deaths. 

Overmier and Seligman (1967) may be credited with the pioneer study 
in learned helplessness research. In conducting Pavlovian experiments 
with dogs, Overmier and Seligman encountered the situation where the 
dogs, exposed to inescapable shock would simply give up trying to rid 
themselves of the painful shock and cower. Further experimentation by 
Seligman and Maier (1967), and Seligman, Maier and Geer (1968) resulted 
in similar findings. This original animal research led eventually to 
Seligman (1975) formulating the Theory of Learned Helplessness. In his 
formulation, Seligman (1975) provides a very simple description of this 
phenomenon: "A person or animal is helpless with respect to some outcome 
when the outcome occurs independently of all his voluntary responses" 

(p. 17). Seligman goes on to discuss that when a human is faced with 

a noxious event (similar to the uncontrollable shock given to the dogs) 
which he cannot control, his motivation to respond is drastically under- 
mined. 

The first published account of learned helplessness in humans 
(Thorton and Jacobs, 1971) was seen to have methodological problems. 
Specifically, there appeared to be a confounding between the instructional 
set and the inescapability in the pretreatment. Hiroto (1974) can be 
credited with one of the first successful learned helplessness experiments 
with humans. Hiroto reported that helplessness could be experimentally 
induced in man parallel to the manner in which it was in animals. Hiroto 
and Seligman (1975) replicated Hiroto's (1974) findings and in turn also 
reported that in treating a group of subjects with four insoluble 
discrimination problems, a debilitating effect occurred on solving later 
anagrams relative to a control and soluble pretreatment group. These 


findings marked the first demonstration of learned helplessness occurring 
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within a cognitive task without aversive unconditioned stimuli or 
instrumental components. As a result of their findings Hiroto and 
Seligman (1975) suggested that learned helplessness may involve a trait- 
like system of expectancies that responding is futile. 

Three major consequences of experience with uncontrollable events 
are seen to occur in humans. Seligman (1975) defines these: 

The expectation that an outcome is independent of responding 

(1) reduces the motivation to control the outcome, (2) interferes 

with learning that responding controls the outcome; and if the 

outcome is traumatic, (3) produces fear for as long as the subject 
is uncertain of the uncontrollability of the outcome, and then 

produces depression (p. 55). 

These consequences can be viewed as disturbances, that is, a motivational 
disturbance, a cognitive disturbance, and an emotional disturbance. Key 
to the concept of cognitive disturbance is the idea that learning that 

an outcome is independent of a response makes it more difficult to learn, 
later on, that responses produce that outcome. As was mentioned earlier, 
Hiroto and Seligman (1975) reported findings which fully agree with 
Seligman's (1975) hypothesis. 

Abramson et al. (1978) proposed a reformulation of the Theory of 
Learned Helplessness based on a revision of attribution theory. These 
authors claimed that the original hypothesis of learned helplessness was 
formulated before a significant number of human studies were conducted. 
Two major problems were identified by Abramson et al. (1978) with the 
original hypothesis: 

(a) It does not distinguish between cases in which outcomes are 

uncontrollable for all people and cases in which they are uncon- 

trollable only for some people (universal vs. personal helplessness) 
and (b) it does not explain when helplessness is general and when 

specific or when chronic and when acute (p. 49). 


Universal helplessness is characterized by the belief that an outcome is 


independent of all one's own responses as well as responses of other 
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people. Personal helplessness, on the other hand, occurs when the 
individual believes that there exist responses that would contingently 
Produce the desired outcome, although he or she does not possess them. 
It is important here that a distinction be made between failure and 
uncontrollability. The two must not be considered synonymous. Learned 
helplessness can result from success experiences which are judged to be 
resulting independent of the response. Failure may be considered a 
subset of learned helplessness, typically overlapping with personal 
learned helplessness. This distinction between personal and universal 
led the authors to introduce a fourth deficit caused by learned helpless- 
ness. Persons exhibiting personal learned helplessness are said to 
demonstrate lower self-esteem as they perceive themselves as failures in 
comparison to the rest of their peer population. 

In answer to the second shortcoming in Seligman's (1975) theory, 
Abramson et al. (1978) introduced two sets of very distinct situations. 
The first set of effects is described in terms of global and specific. 

In the global situation, helplessness deficits occur in a broad range 

of situations. When deficits occur in a narrow range of situations, 

they are termed specific helplessness deficits. There is a continuum 
implied between these two attributions. The range depends on whether the 
failure is attributed internally or externally. If an internal attribu- 
tion is made, such as, "I don't succeed due to my ability’, this attribu- 
tion has global implications. The possibility of such an attribution 
occurring again in another situation is quite strong. On the other hand, 
in the case of an external attribution, such as, "I didn't succeed because 
of a particular environmental condition", the implications are quite 
specific to that given situation. 


The second set of effects are described by Abramson et al. (1978) 
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as chronic and transient. Chronicity develops when the helplessness is 
long-lived or recurrent. Short termed or non-recurrent helplessness is 
described as being transient. The range between these two effects 
depends upon whether the failure is attributed to stable or unstable 
factors. Stable factors, such as ability, will result in a long-lived 
Or recurrent helplessness. Unstable factors, such as effort, will 
result in a short-lived or non-recurrent type of helplessness being 


exhibited. 


Attributions in Relation to Learned Helplessness 


A number of researchers have investigated the relationship between 
Causal attributions for success and failure and resultant behaviour. Of 
these studies, several have focused on the success/failure attributions 
in relation to learned helplessness. Weiner and Litman-Adizes (1980) 
maintain that typically, ability and effort are believed to be the 
dominant causes of success and failure and task difficulty and luck are 
perceived to be amongst the remaining causes of achievement outcomes. 

The concepts of ability and effort are logically interdependent. A 
definition of the concept of ability implies a definition of the concept 
of effort and vice versa. Ability refers specifically to what a person 
can do and evidence of optimum effort is required before we accept 
performance as indicative of ability. Thus, ability limits the extent 

to which effort can increase performance. Weiner and Kukla (1970) 

found that when an outcome is success, the likelihood of ability attribu- 
tions increases as task difficulty increases. Similarly in a failure 
situation, ability attributions are likely to decrease as task difficulty 
decreases. Consistency of the history of success or failure will 


determine the extent to which an individual attributes the result to 
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ability. The greater the consistency, the more apt an individual will 

be to attribute an outcome to the stable factor of ability. Relating 

this idea to learned helplessness then, it would seem evident that a 
helpless individual who encounters a frequent amount of failure experiences 
would be more likely than a non-helpless subject to attribute failure to 
his or her own ability. Klein et al. (1976) describe this phenomenon as 
occurring in their study of college students. 

The majority of research in the area of causal attributions up until 
the mid 1970's focused on the adult population (Frieze and Weiner, 1971; 
Kukla, 1970; Luginbuhe et al., 1975; Weiner et al., 1972). Little 
attention was paid to the attributions made by children or more specifically 
to the development aspect of attributions. 

Weiner and Peter (1973) using an experimental paradigm similar to 
Weiner and Kukla (1970) conducted one of the first studies to examine 
the development of causal attributions in children. In their study, 
the authors tested 300 children and young adults ranging in age from 4 
to 18. The subjects were required to make moral and achievement evalua- 
tive judgements in sixteen situations. The results of the study 
revealed that in achievement contexts, pupils described as succeeding 
were rewarded by the subjects, while failing pupils were punished. As 
well, high effort was rewarded while a lack of effort was punished. The 
relationship between effort expenditure and achievement evaluation was 
influenced by cognitive growth. Reward for positive effort increases 
with age, while punishment for lack of effort is seen to increase until 
age 12 and then begins to decrease. Thus it appears that children's 
acknowledgement of the positive aspect of perceived effort increases 
with age. 


Karabenick and Heller (1976) tested children at the first, third 
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and fifth grade levels in attempting to study the development of effort 
and ability attributions. Their results indicated that by first grade, 
children demonstrate some appreciation of the inverse relationship 
between effort and ability with regard to causal attributions. Further 
it appeared from the data that inferring effort expenditure from ability 
and outcome information occurs developmentally prior to making ability 
attributions from effort and outcome information. Nicholls (1975) 
reported findings suggesting that children's expressions of pleasure 
with success on a novel task were associated with attributions of success 
to ability, but not effort. The fact that the task used in this study 
was a novel one and that the children were expecting another testing 
session would appear to have focused attention on the implications of 
the outcomes for future performance thus making ability more important 
than effort attributions as a source of affect. 

In an attempt to further the developmental analysis of effort and 
ability attributions as well as the understanding that difficult tasks 
require more ability, Nicholls (1978) employed four levels of reasoning 
on causal schemes involving the concepts of effort and ability with 
children ranging in age from five to 13. The four levels were modelled 
Similar to Piaget's levels of cognitive development. The results of 
this study with respect to the development of effort and ability 
attributions coincide with those of Karabenick and Heller (1976) as well 
as those of similar studies conducted by Kun (1977) and Surber (1980). 
Level 1 and 2 children (the lowest end of the developmental spectrum) 
associated high ability with high effort and outcome. Expected teacher 
reward for success as a result of high effort and low ability was still 
evident at stages 3 and 4, while reward for high ability and low effort 


was seen to decline. Nicholls suggested that these results reflect the 
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differentiation of ability and effort that emerges at these levels. 

The results of Nicholls'(1978) study also provide evidence for the 
belief that the association of greater incentive value of success with 
greater difficulty is a developmental occurrence key to the cultivation 
of achievement behaviour: 

The fact that level 2 reasoning about effort and ability develops 

at about the same time as the capacity to infer greater personal 

responsibility for success on more difficult tasks strengthens this 

Suggestion that important changes in achievement motivation occur 

at about this point (p. 89). 

Similar investigations (Veroff, 1969) have provided evidence that young 
children are less likely to show mastery behaviour and more likely to 
choose easy tasks. 

Finally, Nicholls' investigation provides evidence indicating an age 
increase in agreement between teacher and child ratings of achievement. 
The results are consistent with similar findings on perceived competence 
by Harter (1982). Nicholls (1978) suggests that such findings of an 
increase in children's accuracy point to an inevitable inequality of 
achievement behaviour: 

If we are committed to the fullest possible development of intellec- 

tual skills in all children we must accept individual differences in 

achievement, but we must also seek to maintain motivation in all 
children not just the high achievers. Something is amiss if academic 
effort and learning are systematically encouraged in some at the 
expense of others. This inequality of effort and its increase with 
age appear inevitable in a competitive system of education. The 
higher motivation of high achievers appears dependent on the 

presence of low achievers for whom the presence of high achievers 

leads to a lack of motivation (p. 811). 

Inherent in Nicholls' comments is the concept of the development of 
personal learned helplessness. According to Abramson et al.'s (1978) 
definition it would appear that children constantly made aware of their 
inadequacies are highly susceptible to the development of learned help- 


lessness. 
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Dweck and Reppucci (1973) conducted one of the first studies to 
concentrate on the phenomenon of learned helplessness in children. Both 
male and female fifth grade students were given the Intellectual Achieve- 
ment Responsibility (IAR) Scale (Crandall, Crandall, and Kotovsky, 1965) 
to determine the child's perception of responsibility for success and 
failure. Following this the children were asked to do a block replica- 
tion task. The children were subjected to non-contingent failure during 
the task so as to identify them as persistent or helpless. It was 
found that the persistent children demonstrated a greater internal 
responsibility for their achievement outcomes than did the helpless 
children. In their tendency to attribute failure to the influence of 
external factors, the helpless children revealed a belief in their 
powerlessness to control the outcomes of the events. Similar results 
linking the deterioration in performance following failure to learned 
helplessness were also reported by Dweck (1975) and Dweck and Bush (1976). 

A more recent study by Deiner and Dweck (1978) investigated the 
differences between children identified as either helpless or mastery 
oriented in terms of the nature, timing, and relative frequency of a 
variety of achievement-related cognitions. Their findings show that the 
helpless children attributed their lack of success, as expected to a 
lack of ability. The mastery oriented children, however, made little or 
no attributions, but instead engaged in self-monitoring and self- 
instruction. That is, helpless children focused on the cause of failure 
while the mastery-oriented children focused on the remedies for failure. 

Evidence has been presented which supports the notion that a number 
of failure experiences may result in the development of learned helpless- 
ness (Hiroto and Seligman, 1975; Deiner and Dweck, 1978; Dweck, 1975; 


Dweck and Reppucci, 1973). These researchers have also indicated that 
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a circular phenomenon is created by this development of learned helpless- 
ness in that it appears to cause a deterioration in performance. The 
linking of learned helplessness theory to performance decrement has 
Spawned a new vector of research in this area dealing with the occurrence 
of this phenomenon in the mentally retarded individual. The next section 
will investigate such research with specific regard to mentally retarded 


children. 


Learned Helplessness in the Mentally Retarded 


The mentally retarded as a population have been singled out as 
being quite susceptible to learned helplessness (Gibson, 1980; Wiesz, 
1979, 1980, 1981a). This Susceptibility can be analyzed into two separate 
factors which Floor and Rosen (1975) indicate as being the basis of 
learned helplessness. That is, a behavioural-motivational and a 
competence factor. A wealth of literature in the last few decades has 
pointed to the mentally retarded individual's frequent exposure to failure 
(Cromwell, 1963; Stevenson and Zigler, 1958; Zigler, 1971). Awareness 
of this high incidence of exposure has led researchers such as Cromwell] 
(1963) to assume that the mentally retarded individual must therefore 
have a lower expectancy of success and a higher tendency towards avoid- 
ance behaviour than average non-retarded individuals. This assumption 
has been supported by a number of subsequent investigators (Gruen and 
Zigler, 1968; Ollendick, Balla and Zigler, 1971). The exposure to, and 
expectancy of failure by the mentally retarded can be likened to the 
uncontrollable situations used in early helplessness experiments (Hiroto 
and Seligman, 1975; Overmier and Seligman, 1967) as well as the failure 
induced helplessness experiences used by later researchers (Dweck and 


Reppucci, 1973; Deiner and Dweck, 1975). The consistency of such 
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experiences would as Floor and Rosen (1975) have indicated, seem to 
decrease the motivation to succeed, rendering the mentally retarded 
individual virtually helpless. 

The second factor indicated as contributing to learned helplessness 
in the mentally retarded is that of competence. Weisz (1979) has 
indicated that the retarded child's school feedback may be helplessness 
inducing. Dweck, Davidson, Nelson and Enna (1978) have linked helpless- 
ness to patterns of teacher-to-child feedback in which a relatively 
high proportion of critical comments concern the intellectual quality 
of the non-retarded child's work. It is almost inevitable that the 
mentally retarded child might receive even more of this negative feed- 
back than the normal child and in fact Raber and Weisz (1981) found that 
of two such groups matched on reading abilities, the retarded group did 
receive more helplessness inducing feedback. Such a pattern of feedback 
would according to Dweck et al. (1978) lead the child to interpret 
negative feedback generally as indicative of low ability; a stable, 
uncontrollable factor. In addition to feedback via classroom inter- 
actions with teachers, another contributing factor to this second aspect 
of competence may be the unguarded feedback received by the retarded 
children from non-retarded children, both in the school environment and 
in play experiences. 

It would appear that two questions arise from the aforementioned 
literature on the mentally retarded. Questions which should stimulate 
an abundance of studies but for which have yet produced very few. The 
first question which one expects should have received considerable atten- 
tion concerns whether the postulated susceptibility to learned helplessness 
does in fact exist. Secondly, a question which has received even less 


research attention, refers to whether helplessness, if indeed it does 
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exist, follows a developmental trend in mentally retarded children. Such 
a trend would, according to Abramson et al. (1978), result in the 
retarded displaying "personal" rather than "universal" and "chronic" 
rather than "acute" learned helplessness. 

Floor and Rosen (1975) are credited with one of the first studies 
to identify the existance of learned helplessness in mentally retarded 
individuals. In their investigation these researchers discriminated 
between retarded and non-retarded on helplessness characteristics using 
a helplessness test made up of five behavioural items and three question- 
naires. 

The existence of this phenomenon in the mentally retarded was 
further supported by Gibson (1980). This study utilizing an attribution 
measuring device (developed from Weiner et al.'s, 1971, two dimensional 
schema) attempted to discern the attributions mentally retarded and 
normal boys make in the case of failure versus success experiences with 
a motor task. It was found in the case of success that normal boys 
attributed their performance to the stable, internal factor of ability 
whereas the mentally retarded boys attributed their performance to the 
stable, external factor of task difficulty, intimating they succeeded 
only because the task was easy. Failure attributions pointed to a 
Similar trend in that the normal boys attributed their poor performance 
to the stable, external factor of task difficulty implying that environ- 
mental conditions contributed to their failure. In the case of the 
mentally retarded boys, failure was attributed to the internal stable 
factor of ability. These results coincide with inferences made by Smith 
(1977) and the results of Dweck and Reppucci (1973) in that the mentally 
retarded children, likened to low achievers, took less personal responsi- 


bility for success than they did for failure. Attributions such as these 
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are indicative of the existance of learned helplessness. The retarded 
children, in indicating less responsibility for success than for failure 
demonstrate an attitude of "no control", a hopeless demeaner. 

In an attempt to further the notion of the mentally retarded child 
as being very susceptible to learned helplessness, Weisz (198la) utilized 
the more accepted experimental paradigm involving induction of helpless- 
ness via a series of uncontrollable aversive experiences. In his study, 
Weisz operationally defined helplessness as a decline in the use of 
effective strategies over the course of four failure problems, and it 
was predicted that retarded children would score as being significantly 
more helpless than the non-retarded children. The children were also 
tested using a helplessness behaviour checklist. The checklist consisted 
of 18 items representative of frequently occurring manifestations of 
inappropriate attribution of difficulty or failure to uncontrollable 
factors or deficient perserverance. As was expected, the hypothesized 
results of the mentally retarded being identified as more helpless via 
the checklist were realized. The results on the strategy usage indicated 
that a deterioration in performance occurred only in the retarded children. 

Evidence has been cited by Rholes, Blackwell, Jordan, and Walters 
(1980) which supports the existance of a developmental trend in learned 
helplessness in non-mentally retarded children. In their study Rholes 
et al. (1980) found that no evidence of helplessness existed in the 
kindergarten, first and third grade subjects who failed while the fifth 
grade subjects who failed in contrast appeared to be more helpless with 
respect to persistance and performance on a hidden figures task than 
those who had succeeded. 

Weisz (1979) can be credited with a pioneer study which not only 


attempted to identify helplessness in mentally retarded children but 
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which also cast some light on the hypothesized developmental trend. 
Through the use of an MA-IQ orthogonal design Weisz's results clearly 
indicated that retarded children were more helpless at the upper MA 
level than at low levels. As Weisz (1979) indicates: "This finding is 
in harmony with the view that retarded children learn helplessness over 
years of development, and, by extension, that successive failures and 
helplessness inducing feedback play a causal role" (p. 317). As was 
indicated, precious little research has occurred in the area of develop- 
mental learned helplessness. Weisz (1981a) replicated his own findings 
(Weisz, 1979) in that helplessness was demonstrated at similar MA levels 
but since younger children were not tested these results provide little 
Support for the development hypothesis. In his concluding remarks 
Weisz (1979) states that: 
Overall these rather complex findings are useful in Suggesting 
several questions and hypothesis for future study. One such 
hypothesis is that retarded children "learn" helplessness over years 
of development. Although the present study has demonstrated one 
means of testing this developmental hypothesis and has generated 
initial data on its validity, definitive tests must await future 
research (p. 318). 


It is with this need in mind that the developmental aspect of this 


Study was undertaken. 


SUMMARY 
The theory of learned helplessness has been discussed from the 
pioneer studies performed by Overmier and Seligman (1967) to its 
reformulation by Abramson et al. (1978). Specific interest has been 
shown in the occurrence of this phenomenon in children. Further, this 
section has dealt with learned helplessness in specific relation to 
mentally retarded children. 


It has been established by a number of studies that a developmental 
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trend exists in learned helplessness in mentally retarded individuals, 
to the detriment of their individual motivation. 

The final section of this chapter will review a second theory of 
individual motivation; competence motivation. Of interest will be the 
extent to which these two areas of motivation research mesh in terms of 


their findings with respect to motivation in mentally retarded children. 


COMPETENCE MOTIVATION 

Human motivation has fascinated man for centuries. A vast number 
of different theories of human motivation have arisen from that fasci- 
nation. One notable theory of interest in the present study is that of 
Intrinsic Motivation which can be considered to have two general 
theoretical approaches. The first, which is primarily taken by social 
psychologists concerns itself with the conditions under which extrinsic 
rewards undermine intrinsic motivation (Deci, 1975). The second approach 
focuses on mastery and competence (White, 1959, 1960, 1963; Woodward, 
1958). 

Robert White (1959), in what is now considered a "classic" article, 
has analyzed a wealth of motivation research, rooted in such areas as 
drive theory and psychoanalytic ego psychology in postulating "The 
Concept of Competence". Almost two decades later this concept, which 
White (1959) defined in terms of "an organism's capacity to interact 
effectively with its environment" (p. 297), has been extended by 
Harter (1978a) in creating The Perceived Competence Scale for Children 


(Harter, 1982). 


White's Concept of Competence 
The basic thesis of White (1959) is that traditional drive theories 


and psychoanalytic theories were incomplete or inefficient in explaining 
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human behaviour. In analyzing the two distinct areas, White intimates 
that the trends of both are relatively similar. Butler (1953) proposed 
that exploration may be considered a drive in that the opportunity to 
explore a novel environment is the reinforcing agent. Similarly, 
manipulation has been described as a drive as it is aroused by certain 
patterns of external stimulation and is reduced by actively changing the 
external pattern (Harlow, 1953). Other researchers have suggested that 
a need for activity will incite motivated behaviour (Hil1, 1956; Kagan 
and Berken, 1954). White (1959) however, chose to group these along 
with other postulated drives such as hunger, thirst and sex under one 
Single heading: 

Perhaps this is no more than a question of words, but I should 

prefer at this point to call it a problem of conceptual strategy. 

I shall propose that these three new "drives" have much in common 

and that it is useful to bring them under the single heading of 

competence. . . . It is in order to emphasize their intrinsic 
peculiarities, to get them considered in their own right without 

a cloud of surplus meanings, that I prefer in this essay to speak 

of the urge that makes for competence simply as motivation rather 

than as drive (p. 305). 

The orthodox view of motivation in the psychoanalytic area is found 
in Freud's theory of instincts. Freud (1949) describes these instincts 
as "semantic demands upon mental life" (White, 1959:305). These 
instincts are either eros or the destructive instinct. A multitude of 
other instincts such as the instinct to master (Henrick, 1942) were also 
proposed by psychoanalytic theorists. White (1959) refutes these theories 
of individual instincts, as he does the drive theories in advancing the 
concept of competence. It is important to note at this point that 
competence, as defined by White is not a completely unique concept. 

The ideas advanced via the construct competence are a meshing of previous 


work in animal behaviour, child development, cognitive psychology, and 


psychoanalytic psychology. White attempts to gather up shortcomings of 
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these theories. In so doing he advances the notion of competence, 
which is intended in a broad biological sense rather than a narrow 
everyday meaning. 

Behaviour's such as exploration, curiosity, mastery, play and one's 
general attempt at dealing competently with the environment have all 
been identified by White as promoting an effective, competent, inter- 
action with the environment. Such studies as Piaget's (1965) observations 
of infants and children and Gessell et al.'s (1943) systematic growth 
Studies were utilized to demonstrate these behaviours and their push 
towards competence. Unlike earlier theorists, White classified all 
behaviours as motivated by the broad representation of competence. 

Beginning with the identification of competent behaviours, he 
extrapolated to the idea that there must be a competence motivation. 
White (1963) suggested that the behaviour's urge towards competence 
can be conceived of as energies: 

In psychoanalytic terms we can conceive of them as energies that 

are inherent in the mental or ego apparatus. They will be claimed 

and utilized from time to time by the demands of an instinctual 
drive; all drives must make use of the apparatus on their way to 

a Suitable consummation. When not thus claimed they will operate 

in their own way, and this way is most plainly revealed in explora- 

tory and manipulative behaviour, which seems to perform the service 
of maintaining and expanding an effective interaction with the 


environment (p. 33). 


It was with this in mind that White (1959) coined the term "effectance" 


as representing the motivational aspect of competence. 


Effectance 

The motivational aspect of competence, effectance, was assumed to 
be neurogenic in nature in that it represented what the neuromuscular 
system wanted to do when it was otherwise occupied or gently stimulated 


by the environment. The term itself connotes action. White (1963) 
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concluded that the living organism does not typically learn through 
passiveness, but rather learns via action and the consequences of action. 
Of course it is recognized by White (1963) that children are not motivated 
to play and explore because of a desire to practice skills: "They play 
and explore because it is fun - because there is something inherently 
Satisfying about it - not because it is going to have value at some future 
time" (p 34). This motive was not conceived as being intense in the same 
way pain may be. White did however infer that effectance motivation is 
persistent in the sense that it occupies most spare waking time. In 
order for an individual to gradually change his relation with the environ- 
ment he must carry on a continuing transaction. The result of these 
transactions is never climactic. White pointed out that satisfaction 
must be realized in a trend of behaviour rather than a goal that is 
achieved. 

Effectance motivation is aroused by stimulus conditions which offer 
difference in sameness (White, 1959). In other words, an individual 
will engage in a specific behaviour until such a point where the behaviour 
no longer results in new or interesting situations taking place within 
the environment. The specific nature of effectance motivation in terms 
of its neural basis was not expanded upon by White, however the urge 
towards competence is inferred from behaviour which exhibits lasting 
focalization and has characteristics of exploration and experimentation. 
White (1959) states that it is: ". . . characteristic of this particular 
sort of activity that it is selective, directed, and persistent, and that 
instrumental acts will be learned for the sole reward of engaging in it" 
(p. 323). It is not the resultant learnings which effectance motivation 
aims for but the failing of efficacy. 


One of White's most significant contributions in proposing this 
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effectance construct is his distinction between young children's and 
older individuals' effectance motivation. White (1959) postulated 
that in early life effectance motivation is undifferentiated whereas 
later in life it becomes profitable to distinguish between various 
motives such as cognizance, construction, mastery and achievement. As 
will be seen this tenet represents one of the foundations for The 
Perceived Competence Scale (Harter, 1982). 

Widespread discontent with prevailing theories of motivation led 
White (1959) to formulate the concept of competence. The basic tenet 
of this concept is that behaviours such as grasping, crawling and 
walking, attention and perception, language and thinking, exploring 
novel objects and places and producing effective changes in the environ- 
ment all form part of the processes through which the child learns to 
deal effectively with his environment. Effectance has been coined as 
the term for competence motivation. In essence this motivation is 
characterized by a feeling of efficacy. Effectance motivation is 
thought to be undifferentiated during early childhood. Later in life 
various component motives are distinguished as cognizance, construction 
mastery and achievement. 

White's competence and competence motivation constructs have been 
deemed thought provoking and useful, yet quite unsuitable for empirical 
testing. It is for this reason that Harter (19784) began an extension 


of White's formulation. 


Effectance Motivation and Perceived Competence: A Developmental Model 
The construct of effectance proposed by White (1959) is considered 


as having great appeal, yet has little explanatory value. Harter (1978a) 


recognizing this fact, but in turn recognizing also its conceptual 
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Strengths, proposed a reconstruction of effectance motivation. Harter's 
decision to maintain the term effectance in her systematic reconsidera- 
tion of White's construct lies in the fact that the word itself refers 
to several facets of this motive: (1) the organism's desire to produce 
an effect on the environment, (2) the added goal of dealing effectively 
or competently with the environment, and (3) the resulting feeling of 
efficacy. 

In order to understand fully the extent of Harter's reconstructed 
effectance model it is best to first consider White's simple paradigm. 
The general features of White's model are represented in Figure 8. As 
can be seen, though the model clearly conceptualizes the nature of this 
motivation construct, it lacks the precise information needed to subject 


it to empirical testing. 


Increases or >] EFFECTANCE MOTIVATION 


Maintains 


pace 


POSITIVE AFFECT 


MASTERY BEHAVIOURS 


Feelings of Efficacy 
Joy in Being a Cause 
Pleasure from 
Exercising Schemas 


Component of the Mastery 
Process: 


Independent Mastery Attempts 
Challenge Seeking 
Curiosity 


| EFFECT on the 
_ Environment 


PRODUCT 
Success 
Figure 8. Effectance motivation, adapted from White (1959) 
(Source: Harter, 1980, p. 6) 
Stated simply, effectance motivation, as White perceived it, impels the 
child to engage in mastery attempts. If these attempts are successful - 


that is, if they result in competent performance - the child experiences 
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feelings of efficacy or inherent pleasure. This in turn should maintain, 

if not increase, the child's effectance motivation. 

Harter (1978a) advanced a general framework, which she proposed to 

be considerations leading to the refinement of the original effectance 

motivation construct. A summary of these points will be of benefit in 

understanding the new model which Harter postulated. The points are 

as follows: 

1. Effectance motivation is considered as having components rather than 
as a global or unitary construct. These components are considered 
to exist in a developmental framework, which describes both the 
Structure and content of the motives system. 

2. The effects of failure experience on the components of effectance 
motivation are attended to rather than just the success situations 
which White contends with. 

3. Successful mastery attempts which provide an optimal degree of 
challenge produce the greatest sense of satisfaction. The concept 
of intrinsic pleasure derived from success is considered to be lack- 
ing in its analysis of the feeling of efficacy. 

4. One of the most important considerations is the role of the socializ- 
ing agents in one's environment, and their effect in maintaining, 
enhancing or attenuating the components of effectance motivation. 

In addition, a critical aspect of one's socialization history is the 
various functions of reward and their affects on the motive system. 

5. A developmental consideration of the effects of reinforcement over 
time elucidates the process by which children internalize both a self 
reward system and a set of mastery goals. 

6. Attention must be paid to the issue of extrinsic motivation in 


addition to intrinsic motivation as well as the relative strength 
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between the two. 

7. Finally and of real importance to this study is the attention which 
must be paid to such affiliated constructs as perceived competence. 

Harter's developmental refinement and extension of White's model 
of effectance motivation is represented in Figure 9. A brief review 
will confirm White's model (the central portion of Figure 9) as the 
roots or anchor. As can be seen however, this conceptualization refines 
the earlier global construct in suggesting the fruitfulness of examining 
several different skill areas in a child's life - cognitive, social and 
physical domains and their affect on mastery attempts. These components 
are considered by Harter (1978a) to have developmental implications: 

The appeal of the component model is that it should permit us to 

ask more precise developmental questions. For example, do these 

components change in strength with age? Does effectance motivation 
become more differentiated with age, and if so, what type of develop- 

mental model is appropriate? (p. 40). 

Also evident in the extended model is the inclusion of the effects 
of failure (left hand side of the model) as well as success (right hand 
side of the model) on mastery attempts as well as the interaction of the 
two. Success is seen as sufficient, the only prerequisite for the happy 
outcomes and clusters of characters displayed on the left whereas the 
only consequences of failure are the negative outcomes and attributes 
described on the right. Obviously the picture is more complex. These 
complexities must lie in the interaction of the two. 

A critical addition to White's (1959) formulation involves the 
effect of the child's socialization history. Harter (1978a) represents 
in the outer loop of her diagram the positive reinforcement features on 
the left and the influence of negative reinforcement on the right. An 


important developmental distinction is made in Harter's acknowledgement 


of the dependency of the very young child on the significant adults in 
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his or her life. Older children are obviously not impervious to adult 
evaluation, however studies such as Harter (1975b) suggest that they have 
internalized standards of success and failure and utilize these intrinsic 
norms in making their judgement in conjunction with social reinforcement. 
In extending the general role of positive reinforcement during the 
early years, Harter (1978a) further discussed implications for development 
during middle to late childhood: 
The argument to be advanced is that with sufficient positive 
reinforcement for independent mastery attempts during early child- 
hood, the child gradually internalizes two critical systems, a 
self-reward system and a system of standards or mastery goals 
(pe 50). 
In describing the eventual internalization of these systems Harter is 
quick to point out that one should not expect to find individuals capable 
of existing without any external reinforcement. Rather, these individuals 
are seen as being capable of operating on a relatively thin schedule 
of reinforcement. 
The entire right side of the model illustrates negative outcomes. 
For these children the predicted outcome of a negative socialization 
history will be the exact opposite to that of children on the left hand 
side. These children will increasingly demonstrate a need for external 
approval as well as a dependence on externally-defined goals for 
behaviour. An important oversimplification of the model is identified by 
Harter (1978a) with regard to socialization history: 
Clearly we need to attend to the effects of the peer culture as a 
dispenser of reinforcements, a determiner of mastery goals, and an 
influence on one's self-esteem. It may well be that the model 
outlined is particularly appropriate for the early years of 
development but needs additional refinement for the periods of 
later childhood and adolescent development, specifically with 
regard to the influence of the peer culture (p. 54). 


The reinforcement history of individuals has implications not only for 


one's motivational orientation, but also for one's perceived competence 
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(self-esteem) and one's sense of control over the outcomes in one's 
life. This issue of self-esteem was not discussed in White's classic 
1959 paper, however in a subsequent publication (White, 1963) he did 
express the general view that the roots of self-esteem lie in the early 
competence experiences of the developing child. 

Rotter (1966) developed the concepts of internal and external 
locus of control. He argued that positive successful encounters with 
the environment led to a belief in a self-determined competence, 
which he titled internal locus of control. External locus of control, 
he viewed as a defensive response to failure. 

Harter (1978a) through her model postulated an approach to the idea 
of control quite different from that of Rotter (1966). A reinforcement 
history which produces rewards for independent mastery attempts provides 
incentives for this type of performance and the positive affects which 
accompany it. This coupled with general information feedback that such 
attempts are desirable leads the child to a generalized sense of 
internal control. That is applied to many situations in his or her life. 
Conversely, Harter debated, if a child's reinforcement history discourages 
such attempts at mastery, this child becomes more and more dependent on 
external reinforcement. 

In contemplating Harter's model one would assume that the combination 
of perceived competence or high self-esteem and an internal perception 
of control would enhance the child's feeling of efficacy. This would 
in turn maintain or increase a child's effectance motivation. A decrease 
in effectance motivation would therefore appear to be influenced by low 
perceived competence and an external perception of control. 

It has been hypothesized by Harter (1980) that the affective 


response of the parent, in terms of acceptance, affection and warmth has 
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a major impact on the child's self-esteem. A major contention of Harter's 
is that though somewhat related, the constructs of self-esteem and 
perceived competence must be viewed as conceptually distinct and must be 
measured as such. In keeping with her component philosophy, Harter devised 
a scale to tap the most relevant skill domains in a child's life, namely 
(a) cognitive competence, (b) social competence, and (c) physical 
competence, primarily focused on athletic skills. In addition a fourth 
subscale was devised to tap the child's overall general self-esteem. 

This fourth scale was qualitatively different in that the items contained 
no reference to competence. In deciding on the inclusion of this scale 
Harter (1980) argued that there are those children who do not see them- 
selves as competent but nevertheless still "like themselves". Such an 
attitude would be missed without the inclusion of this scale. 

The final link in Harter's hypothesized model involves the internalized 
evaluation of perceived competence. As children begin to internalize a 
System of mastery goals, criteria for success and failure, and a set of 
perceptions concerning the source of control, a sense of competence 
becomes crystalized. A positive sense of competence develops if percep- 
tions of control are internal, however as Harter (1980) points out: 

"If children do not know who or what is in control, or view (powerful) 
others as responsible it is likely that their sense of competence will 
be relatively negative" (p. 11). This situation, described by Harter 
as leading to a negative sense of competence demonstrates marked 
similarities to the uncontrollable situations Seligman (1975) describes 
as leading to learned helplessness. 

Up to this point the information presented has for the most part 
been conjectures by White and Harter. As with a great number of 


theoretical constructs, effectance motivation and perceived competence 
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appear remarkably clean until tested. There are tremendous individual 
differences in considering the development of the child, a fact which 
often tends to put to test such "clean" models as Harter's. The follow- 
ing section will attempt to review the empirical evidence for Harter's 
model, focusing on her attempts to quantify her conjectures through such 


Practical measures as The Perceived Competence Scale for Children. 


Empirical Support 


The concepts of competence and effectance motivation are relatively 
new constructs and as such, only a small number of experiments have been 
conducted specifically with them in mind. One of the first investigations 
was carried out by Harter, Schulz, and Blum (1971). These workers were 
concerned with the relationship between a child's smiling behaviour and 
the correctness of his responses on a pictorial word-recognition task. 
This purpose was seen to be consistent with White's (1959) concept of 
effectance motivation which emphasized the gratification derived from a 
sense of mastery and competence. Results of this study indicated that 
the two groups of children tested (with mean CA's of 4.5 and 8.6) both 
smiled significantly more to correct than to incorrect items. As Harter 
et al. (1971) point out, the importance of this finding lies in the fact 
that the children were not told whether they were correct or incorrect 
on any item. Hence, the children's smiling could not be attributed to 
specific reinforcement from the experimentor as such, but more to their 
own knowledge or beliefs of the successful outcome of their performance. 
These results are consistent with White's (1959) theory of effectance 
motivation and gratification due to competence. 

A similar study to Harter et al. (1971) was conducted by Harter 
(1974), but which attempted to provide a more sensitive test of the 


relationship between task difficulty and pleasure derived from cognitive 
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mastery. An anagram task was utilized to this end. A further purpose 
of this study was to assess the extent to which pleasure is associated 
with the active discovery of the solution, as opposed to successful 
repetitions of the correct response after the problem is solved. Thus 
the overall study represented a length of anagram (three, four, or 

five letters) x type (word or nonsense) x sex design. The results 
replicated those of Harter et al. (1971) in that greater smiling and 
enjoyment was found on correct than on uncorrect anagrams. Of much 
greater importance however was the demonstration of a positive relation- 
Ship between smiling and difficulty level among correctly solved anagrams. 
These findings indicated that the greatest gratification is derived from 
the solution of the most challenging problems, whereas easily solved 
problems provide relatively little pleasure. In addition, Harter's 
(1974) study also showed clear support for the predicted decline in 
smiling with repetitions of correctly solved anagrams. These results 
were judged as not being merely due to fatigue or satiation because of 
the reappearance of smiling when new and challenging anagrams were 
presented. A refinement of the effectance motivation construct appears 
to have occurred as a result of this study. It is apparent that feelings 
of efficacy are not necessarily derived from objective success or 
competence, but rather are more likely to occur in those optimally 
challenging situations which provide a subjective sense of mastery. 

In her continued efforts to empirically test the effectance motiva- 
tion construct, Harter (1975a) investigated the hypothesis that among 
older children, mastery motivation defined as the desire to solve 
cognitively challenging problems for the gratification inherent in 
successful problem solving, is stronger than the desire for praise and 


approval. Harter investigated this hypothesis with two groups, those 
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who scored high and those who scored low on the Children's Social 
Desirability Scale (Crandall et al., 1965). These authors have found 
that high scorers are more concerned with others' evaluations, have 
lower self-esteem, and are more suggestible and inhibited than low 
scorers. It was predicted that mastery-motivation would be of greater 
importance to the low scorers versus the high scorers. 

As was expected, the findings indicated that mastery motivation 
was more important for the low scorers. The results also provided 
Support for the notion that the desire to solve cognitively challenging 
problems for gratification derived from discovering the solution is an 
important determinant of performance among older children. Furthermore, 
Harter (1975a) found that the high scorers exhibited longer playing time 
in the social condition compared to the experimentor absent condition. 
This suggests the need or desire for adult praise is a strong motive 
amongst these children. Harter speculated from these findings that a 
developmental decline in need for adult approval may be determined from 
both an increase in mastery motivation which supplies intrinsic motiva- 
tion and the child's continued external praise and reward. Attenuation 
of this developmental internalization may be the result of insufficient 
social reinforcement for mastery efforts in early childhood. 

It was felt by Harter (1975b) that the aforementioned study did 
not directly test the developmental assumption that the relative importance 
of the two motives (mastery motivation for the inherent gratification of 
finding a solution versus the desire or need for praise and approval) 
shifts with age. To this end Harter tested children of ages four and 
ten with the same measures as Harter (1975a) under the premise that the 
older children would be more mastery oriented, gauged by time spent at 


a task. The study thus consisted of an age (CA 10 versus CA 4) x sex 
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(girls versus boys) x task (unsolvable versus solvable) x condition 
(social reinforcement versus E-absent) design. The findings supported 
the belief that for the older children, the desire to solve cognitively 
challenging problems for the gratification inherent in discovering the 
solution is a strong motive. This was demonstrated by much longer 
playing time on the unsolvable versus the solvable task as well as verbal 
reactions on the two tasks. There was no support for the hypothesis 

that among preschool children praise and approval would be the major 
determinant of playing time. In fact, the younger children demonstrated 
an overwhelming enthusiasm for the task in general, independent of both 
the type of problem and condition. It was suggested by Harter (1975b, p. 
346) that these younger children demonstrated a different type of mastery 
motivation, one which involves "the production and observation of 
interesting sensory events which they could control through their own 
actions". 

It appears that both groups demonstrated some form of mastery 
motivation, manifested however, at two different levels on this 
particular task. Both types appear to be in concordance with White's 
(1959) concept of effectance motivation, which involves producing an 
effect upon the environment, making things happen and controlling out- 
comes through one's own actions. Harter suggests from these results that 
this does not refute the developmental hypothesis by any means but 
infers that motives such as mastery are also major determinants of the 
behaviour of younger children. She further suggests that a design which 
pits one type of motivation against another should be employed in order 
to assess the relative importance of each motive at different develop- 


mental levels. 
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Harter (1978b) refuted, somewhat, conclusions from her earlier 
studies (Harter, 1974, 1977) which documented a positive linear relation- 
Ship between smiling and difficulty level for correctly solved items. 

She hypothesized that the relationship was in fact a curvilinear model, 
in that the assumed positive relationship might not continue through to 
the most challenging items an individual is able to master. It was 
postulated by Harter that there are certain very difficult tasks which 
One may eventually complete successfully but from which one does not 
derive maximum gratification. 

This new hypothesis was tested by broadening the range of difficulty 
of the anagrams test and in addition to this the children were asked to 
rate the difficulty of each anagram. It was felt by Harter that the 
relationship between pleasure and perceived difficulty would provide 
the most sensitive test for the curvilinear model. 

Support for the curvilinear relationship between pleasure derived 
from mastery and task difficulty was reported by Harter in her findings. 
This effect was most evident in the relationship between smiling and 
perceived item difficulty as well as from verbal data. Harter reported 
that 70 percent of the children in the game condition expressed their 
preference for items of optimal difficulty. These findings are similar 
to those of attribution theorists (Smith, 1977; Trope, 1975; Weiner, 
1974) who report that tasks which one considers to have a 50/50 chance 
arouse the greatest level of motivation. Harter's findings also 
revealed that the preference for optimally challenging tasks is attenuated 
under conditions where the children are working for extrinsic rewards in 
the form of grades. The existence of extrinsic influence of grades was 
seen to decrease the child's tendency to choose optimally challenging 


tasks, attenuate the pleasure derived from performance, and as Harter 
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intimated, would appear to create anxiety over the possibility of 


obtaining poor grades. 


Evidence with Respect to the Mentally Retarded 


Thus far evidence has been cited which has lent support for the 
effectance motivation construct put forth by White (1959) and expanded 
by Harter (1978a, 1980, 1981). As was discussed in brief earlier, 
developmental constructs such as this receive tremendous challenge when 
put to empirical test due to the wide individual differences witnessed 
in children. One group of children which have received some attention 
with respect to effectance motivation and perceived competence is that 
of the mentally retarded. 

Harter and Zigler (1974) piloted one of the first studies to assess 
effectance motivation in retarded children. Using normal and noninstitu- 
tionalized educable mentally retarded children, they attempted to identify 
and construct measures of several behaviour categories that White 
considered as indicative of effectance motivation and to assess the 
validity and interrelatedness of each measure. The four categories 
selected were (a) response variation, (b) curiosity for novel stimuli, 
(c) mastery for the sake of competence, and (d) preference for challenging 
tasks. 

Harter and Zigler's reasoning for the inclusion of the retarded 
sample was that one method of validating measures of effectance motiva- 
tion is to include groups of subjects whose effectance motivation is 
expected to differ. Evidence has been cited (Cromwell, 1963; Zigler, 
1971) that retarded children have deprived life histories which lead to 
an inordinately high need for social reinforcement, wariness of adults, 


fear of failure and lower expectancy of success. This, as Harter and 
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Zigler propose would lead to them demonstrating less effectance 
motivation than normal children. 

The findings of this exploratory study showed moderate success in 
constructing effectance measures sensitive to the assumed differences 
between normal and retarded children. From these findings, Harter and 
Zigler maintained that support for the validity of the measures was 
found, based on the assumption that certain factors in the socialization 
histories of the retarded children had caused other motivational factors 
to take precedence over effectance motivation. Verbal data was highly 
fonendent with the performance data, which suggested that the tasks 
measured what they purported to. Also of importance is Harter and 
Zigler's overall finding that normals preferred a prize symbolizing their 
competence more than did the retarded children, which was consistent 
with the general effectance interpretation. 

Intercorrelations among the four tasks, although positive across 
all subjects, were relatively weak. As well, within each subject group 
little relationship between scores on different tasks was reported. 
Harter and Zigler imply from this the existence of several different 
motivational factors operating within the general motivational concept 
of effectance motivation. 

A follow-up to Harter and Zigler (1974) was performed by Harter 
(1977). The intent of this study was to determine if a) the same 
relationship as was found in Harter et al. (1971) would be obtained at 
a younger developmental level (age 6) and b) more important to our 
present discussion, the mentally retarded subjects would manifest less 
pleasure than would MA-matched normal subjects despite the fact that 
the actual competence level of the two groups was comparable. This 


second question was hypothesized by Harter because of such factors as 
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the retarded child's fear of failure and anxiety in problem solving 
situations. 

The results of this study revealed that the relationship between 
pleasure derived from mastery and difficulty level is affected by the 
intellectual level of the child, that is, whether the child is of normal 
intelligence or retarded and by the presence or absence of social 
reinforcement for success. In addition, as was hypothesized by Harter, 
the normal children displayed more spontaneous smiling over their 
successes than did the retarded children. It was reported that they 
appeared to be more concerned about failure and have more doubts about 


their ability as well as demonstrating a dependence on the adult 


experimentor for feedback, praise and direction than the normal children. 


Not only was there less pleasure exhibited by the retarded than the 
normal children, but the relationship between pleasure over success and 
difficulty level for the groups differed. A positive relationship 
between smiling and difficulty level was registered for the normal 
children. Conversely for the retarded, not only was this relationship 
not found but there was a nonsignificant trend in the opposite direction 
in that they tended to smile slightly more to the easier, compared to 
the harder items. 
Harter (1977) summed up the findings with respect to effectance 
motivation and the mentally retarded: 
These findings are consistent with the view that the position of 
effectance motivation has shifted downward in the motive hierarchy 
of retarded children as other motives such as fear of failure, low 
expectancy of success, outer-directedness, need for approval, etc., 
have become more salient. The author's previous work has indicated 
that such components as curiosity, preference to challenge, and 
mastery for the sake of competence, to name a few components, are 
lower in the hierarchy of retarded children. The present study 
extends this picture in revealing that the retarded children 


manifest less spontaneous pleasure over their success than do 
normal children (p. 490). 
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It has been demonstrated in these few studies that the construct 
of effectance motivation is a viable concept when discussing motivation 
in children. Obviously more evidence is required to further the under- 
Standing of this construct. Furthermore, the relationship between 
effectance motivation and the mentally retarded has been discussed 
briefly. Harter (1978a) hypothesized through her model that the 
demonstrated motivation to achieve mastery goals and internalize self- 
reward systems as well as one's reinforcement history are highly 
correlated with one's perceived competence. To this end Harter (1982) 
has developed the Perceived Competence Scale for Children. The following 
section will highlight this scale and briefly discuss its applicability 


to mentally retarded children. 


The Perceived Competence Scale for Children 


In an effort to operationalize her construct of perceived competence, 
Harter (1982) fashioned a scale devised to assess a child's competence. 
In keeping with her notion of the competence model, the underlying 
premise of the scale was that children do not feel equally competent in 
every skill domain. As a result three competence scales emerged; (a) 
(a) cognitive competence, (b) social competence, and (c) physical 
competence. In addition, a fourth subscale was devised to tap the child's 
overall self-esteem. Though Harter (1980) has been one of the strongest 
critics of self-concept scales such as the Coopersmith Self-Esteem 
Inventory (1967) because of their global nature, she argued that there 
are children who may not consider themselves competent in "any" of the 
domains but still like themselves. An attitude such as this would be 
overlooked were it not for this general self-worth scale. 


Harter (1982) cited four primary goals in devising the Perceived 
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Competence Scale for Children. These goals were to devise an instrument 
which: (a) profiled the child's perceived competence in the cognitive, 
social, and physical domains, (b) registered the child's sense of 
general self-worth, (c) revealed a sound factor structure demonstrating 
that the dimensions were psychologically meaningful, and (d) minimized 
the influence of socially desirable response tendencies. 

Remarkably, all the goals cited above were realized in the 1982 
Study. Furthermore, although the scale was originally designed for use 
with elementary school children, Harter concluded that their experience 
with junior high school students demonstrated that the scale could be 
employed with these students. In fact, the factor pattern and subscale 
reliabilities reported were highly stable across grades 3 through 9. 

It has been demonstrated (Harter and Zigler, 1974; Harter, 1978) 
that the position of effectance motivation with respect to the mentally 
retarded has shifted downward. This occurrence has been attributed to 
other motives such as fear of failure, low expectancy of success, outer 
directedness, and need for approval demonstrated by others (Cromwell, 
1963; Zigler, 1971). According to Harter (1975b) a reinforcement history 
such as has been reported in the mentally retarded leads to a dependence 
on the external environment for approval and externally imposed goals. 
This in turn has been hypothesized to result in a perceived lack of 
competence (Harter, 1978a). 

Silon (1980) examined the factor structure for the perceived 
competence scale given to 126 mentally retarded children between ages 
9 and 12. The results of this study indicated a two factor structure. 
One factor, labelled "competence" included items primarily from the 


cognitive and physical domain, implying that the retarded children did 


not distinguish between the two. The second factor, labelled "popularity" 
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drew items from the social scale. Silon's study showed no evidence for 
a general self-worth. Harter (1982) suggested that this implied that 
these children do not make the type of abstract evaluation of self 
which is tapped by the general self-worth items. The implications of 
these findings is that the perceived competence construct may be 


qualitatively different at different developmental levels. 


SUMMARY 

The model of effectance motivation introduced by White (1959) 
and extended by Harter (1978a, 1980, 1981) has been exposed to fairly 
extensive empirical testing in the past ten years. A direct result of 
this experimentation has been the emergence of the Perceived Competence 
Scale for Children. A tremendous amount of testing had demonstrated 
this scale's validity in tapping normal children's perceptions of 
competence and general self-worth. Comparatively speaking, a dearth of 
research has utilized this scale with the mentally retarded population. 
This population's supposed susceptibility to low perceived competence 
in combination with the fact that little research as yet has dealt with 
this area, has served as one of the bases for the initiation of this 


study. 
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CHAPTER ITI 
METHOD 


SAMPLE 
Forty-eight educable mentally retarded boys from 9 schools within 

the Edmonton Separate School System were subjects for the study. The 

Subjects’ 'IQ's' ranged from 65 to 80 as per school records. Subjects 

were selected on the basis of their falling within one of three chronologi- 

cal age groups, that is, if their birth dates fell between January 1] and 

April 30 in the years 1969, 1971 or 1973 they were included in the pool 

of 16 nine year olds, 16 eleven year olds or 16 thirteen year olds. 

Children who exhibited any physical or neuromuscular handicaps, gross 

behavior problems or predominantly a second language were excluded from 

the sample. A table of random numbers was utilized to assign the boys 

within each age group to either the success or failure condition. Thus, 

each age group consisted of 8 boys in the success condition and 8 boys 

in the failure condition. Descriptive data for the sample is included 


in Table l. 


TABLE 1 
DESCRIPTIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF EDUCABLE MENTALLY RETARDED BOYS 
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EMR Boys EMR Boys EMR Boys 
Age 9 Age 11 Age 13 
ME AN SD MEAN SD MEAN SD 
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n 16 16 16 
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APPARATUS AND TASKS 
The Perceived Competence Scale for Children 

The perceived competence of each educable mentally retarded subject 
was determined through their answers on The Perceived Competence Scale 
for Children. A review of the literature concerned with this construct 
provided in Chapter II indicated that three competence areas were 
distinguished by Harter (1978), cognitive, social and physical in 
addition to the general self-esteem subscale. The cognitive competence 
subscale includes school as well as nonschool performance. School 
related competence refers specifically to doing well at school work, 
feeling good about one's performance in school, finishing one's work 
quickly, etc. The less specific cognitive items refer to being smart, 
remembering things easily and so forth. 

The social competence subscale taps interpersonal competence with 
respect to one's peers. Issues such as having a number of friends, 
being easy to like, being an important member of one's class, and being 
popular are included. The physical competence subscale refers primarily 
to athletic skills, for example doing well at sports, learning new 
outdoor games readily, preferring to play sports rather than watch, etc. 

The general self-esteem subscale is qualitatively different from 
the preceeding three. It does not refer to any particular skill domain 
or activity. These items include references to being sure of one's 
self, being happy with the way one is, feeling good about the way one 


ACES ..€ UC. 


The Perceived Competence Scale consists of a "structured alternative 


format" in which the child is presented with the following type of 


question: 
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often forget can remember 
pists] feet what they things easily at (wide 
learn 
The child is first asked to decide which kind of kid is most like him 
or her, and then asked whether this is sort of true or really true for 
him or her. 
The general procedure in scoring is to score each item on a scale 
from 1 to 4, where a score of 1 indicates low perceived competence and a 
score of 4 reflects high perceived competence. Thus, in the example 
given above, the child who first indicates that he often forgets what 
he learns and then describes this as really true for him would receive 
al. The child for whom this part of the statement is only sort of 
true would receive a 2. The child who indicates that he can remember 
things easily, though describes this as only sort of true for him, 
would receive a 3, and the child for whom this part of the statement 


was really true would receive a 4. 


Attribution Measuring Device 


The experiment required children to relate Heider's (1958) four 


causal attributions for either their success or failure on a motor task. 


Because of the population under study, educable mentally retarded boys, 
there was a necessity to keep the understandability of the instruments 
used simple and interesting. Gibson (1980) utilized an "Attribution 
Box", modelled after a similar instrument used by Nicholls (1975), as 
a method for the children to relate their causal attributions. The 
instrument consisted of two rectangular boxes which encased four half 


discs. One side of the box was labelled, "I succeeded because... 
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and the other side was labelled, "I failed because . ..". The four 
half discs were coloured differently and were entitled respectively: 
ability, effort, task difficulty and luck. A pilot study was undertaken 
to investigate the feasibility of using this same type of apparatus. 

The pilot study was conducted with a group of educable mentally 
retarded boys of ages 8, 10, and 12 from the Edmonton Separate School 
System. This simple study which had the boys make attributions for 
their success and failure on a motor task found the children to have 
difficulties understanding Heider's four attributional terms which were 
used by Gibson (1980). For example, the sentence "I failed because of 
the task difficulty" was far too advanced for most of the boys. They 
could not understand what task difficulty referred to. 

As a result of this pilot study, it was decided to utilize the 
Attribution Box, replacing Gibson's four causal attribution terms with 
more colloquial expressions. Thus, Heider's four causal attributions 
were represented for success situations as: "I succeeded because; 
Teeeim good. 2. 1 ‘triedehard, 9o.. Itwwas easy. 4.1 am lucky > and 
for failure situations as: "I failed because; 1. I'm not good enough. 
2em Ledidn t try hard.) s-eeltensstoo hard. 14; L'muntucky:. 

Each of the causality factor discs had 10 equal sectors graduated in 
the form of a Likert-type scale. After each set of ten trials, the 
subjects were asked to think carefully about why they succeeded or failed 
and to indicate the degree to which they felt each of the causality 


factors contributed to the resultant outcome. 


Ball Rolling Task 
The ball rolling task was similar to that used by Gibson (1980). 


A rubber ball, 3.4 centimeters in diameter was used by the subjects in 
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a task which required them to roll the ball with their preferred hand 

to a target in the centre of an inclined board. The target board was 
1.84 meters long and 46.0 centimeters wide, with borders 5.0 centimeters 
high. The upper end was raised to a height of 30.0 centimeters. A 
target area 8.0 centimeters wide extending across the width of the 

board was located 130.0 centimeters from the front edge. Two wooden 
rails parallel to each other encased the target board providing an 
enclosed pathway from the target board to within 30.5 centimeters of the 


restraining line. Deviation areas of 4.2 centimeters were marked on 


the inner and top surfaces of the rails. In terms of scoring, the target 


value waS zero, while the area above the target had values 1 to 11 and 
below had negative values of 1 to 11. Subjects assumed a kneeling 
position behind the restraining line and to the side of the centre 


division opposite that of the preferred hand. 


Subjective Questionnaire 
This simple questionnaire consisting of four questions was designed 
to gather further information as to subjects' attitudes towards the ball 
rolling task. The questions asked were as follows: 
1. Is this an easy or a hard task? 
2. Do you think if you tried this task again you would succeed or 
fail? 
3. Do you think your friends would succeed or fail at this task? 
4, Do you think your friends would do better than you, worse than you, 


or the same as you? 


Question number one was concerned with the two groups' attitude towards 


the difficulty of the game after having experienced continued success 
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or failure at it. Question two attempted to discern whether the success 
or failure experience would have any lasting influences (chronic versus 
transient effects). The third and fourth questions were aimed at 
determining whether the children considered the outcome of the perfor- 


mance to be personal or universal in nature. 


PROCEDURES 
Subjects performed individually on all the tasks. During the walk 
to the testing room each subject was told that he would have to answer 


a few questions and then would be able to play a ball game. 


Phase 1. The Perceived Competence Scale for Children 


Upon arrival in the testing room, the subject and tester seated 
themselves at a table with their chairs situated beside each other to 
allow both the tester and the subject to be able to read the same scale. 
The subject was then given the following instructions: 


We have some sentences here and, as you can see from the top of 

the sheet where it says "What I am like", we are interested in what 
kind of a person you are like, and how you think and feel about 
different things. This is not a test. There are no right or wrong 
answers. 


First let me explain how these questions work. There are two 
Sample questions at the top. I'll read the first one to you. 
(Tester reads first sample question.) This question talks about 
two kinds of kids. 


(1) What I want you to decide first is whether you are more like 
the kids on the left side who would rather play outdoors, or 
whether you are more like the kids on the right side who would 
rather watch T.V. Don't mark anything down yet, but first 


decide which kind of kid is most like you, and go to that side. 


(2) Now, the second thing I want you to think about, now that you 
have decided which kind of kid is most like you, is to decide 
whether that is only sort of true for you or really true. If 
it's only sort of true, then put a check in the box under sort 
of true; if it's really true for you, then put a check in that 
box under really true. 
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(3) For each sentence you only check one box. Sometimes it will be 
on one side, and other times it will be on the other side of 
the page, but you can only check one box for each sentence. 

Do you have any questions? 


(4) Okay, let's try the second sample. (Tester reads and goes 
through the same explanation above in points 1, 2 and 3.) 


(5) Okay, those were just for practice. Now we have some more 
sentences which I'm going to read out loud. For each one, 
just check one box, the one that goes with what is true for 
you, what you are most like. 

The subject with the aid of the tester then completed the 28 statement 


Perceived Competence Scale. 


Phase 2. Causal Attributions for Successes or Failures at the Ball 
Rolling Task 


The subjects next progressed to the ball rolling task. The follow- 
ing instructions were given for this task: 
This is a ball rolling board which measures how good you are at 
rolling a ball to a target. What I want you to do is to try to 
roll this ball up the board, just to the target area; no further 
or no closer than that. (The task is demonstrated.) I would like 
you to perform three practice trials for me. 
The trials were monitored and any questions answered. Next, the child's 
attention was directed towards the "Attribution Box" and the following 
instructions given: 
This box will allow you to show me why you feel you passed or failed 
on the ball rolling task. There are four reasons on this side that 
children often give for passing the ball rolling task. 
Tester indicated four half discs with attributions for success. 


On the other side of the board are these four answers children often 
give when they fail at the ball rolling task. 


Tester indicated four half discs with attributions for failure. 
When you have finished rolling the ball ten times I will tell you 


whether you passed or failed. If you pass, I would like you to tell 
me if any of the reasons in the box are reasons for your passing. 


If any of them are, you could tell me how much each reason contributed 


to your failure. You might have contributed this much (3/10), this 
much (5/10), or even this much (9/10). If you fail, I will have you 


use the box the same way, only you'll tell me your reasons for failing. 
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(The subject was given a success and failure trial in order to see 
that the requirements were understood. ) 


The testing was commenced with the following instructions: 

I now would like you to perform three sets of ten trials for me. 

After each 10 trials I will tell you whether you succeeded or failed 

and you can then use the discs to explain why this occurred. 
Each subject was earlier randomly assigned to the success or failure 
condition. A child in the success condition was told after each set of 
trials that he had passed the task no matter how well he had done. 
Conversely, subjects in the failure condition were told after each set 
that they had failed the task. Subjects who questioned their having 
failed or succeeded were told that this result was in comparison to other 
children their own age. Each subject was given ample time to indicate 
his attributions for performance on the ball rolling task using the 
Attribution Box. Following all 30 trials those boys who received failure 
feedback were given additional trials and strategic instruction on proper 
technique in order to alleviate any anxiety or negative effects that may 


have been included from the failures. 


Phase 3. Subjective Questionnaire 


Following the ball rolling task the tester and subject again sat 
down at the table. The tester then asked the subject four subjective 
type questions related to the task just completed. Subjects were 
encouraged to answer "in their own words" and were given ample time to 
consider the questions. The tester recorded the subjects’ answers on a 


record sheet verbatim. 
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CHAPTER IV 
RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


For ease of understanding, the results for the causal attributions 
and task performance, the subjective questionnaire and The Perceived 


Competence Scale for Children will be treated separately. 


CAUSAL ATTRIBUTIONS AND TASK PERFORMANCE: RESULTS 

Causal Attributions 

The means and standard deviations for the success and failure treat- 
ment conditions are presented in Table 2. Four, three-way (2 [condition] 
x 3 [age] x 3 [set]) analyses of variance were carried out on the 
attributional factors: ability, effort, task difficulty and luck. The 
results of these analyses are presented in Appendix B. Tests for main 
effects and interactions were performed to indicate significant differences 
which occurred in attributions for success and failure outcomes. 
Figures 10 and 11 illustrate the age by group interaction for each of 
the four causal attributions. The significant main effects are presented 
in Table 3. 

Ability 

A significant main effect for sets, X (set 1) = 2.604; X (set 2) = 
3.688; X (set 3) = 3.625; F (2, 84) = 4.578, p < .013 was obtained. 
Multiple comparisons of the set mean scores for ability revealed no 
Significante differences across the three sets. No significant differ- 
ence was found between the success and failure groups with respect to 
their overall mean scores for ability. Both groups indicated ability as 
contributing relatively the same amount to their performance (see 


Table 4 for overall group means). Similarly there was no significant 
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TABLE 3 


SIGNIFICANT MAIN EFFECTS DERIVED FROM ANOVA 
FOR 4 CAUSAL ATTRIBUTIONS 
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Figure 10. 
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difference found between the three age groups with respect to mean 


ability attribution scores. 


TABLE 4 


SUMMARY OF MEAN SCORES FOR ATTRIBUTIONS 
OF SUCCESS AND FAILURE GROUPS 


Task 
Ability Effort Difficulty Luck 
Mean Mean Mean Mean 
Success Group 3707 5.08 3.44 4.24 
Failure Group Soe 0.86 1875 2.26 


Effort 

Results of the study indicated a significant group x age interaction 
for the attribution of effort, F (2, 42) = 7.914, p< .001 (see Figure 10). 
Post-hoc tests showed that the nine and eleven year old boys attributed 
their performance to significantly more personal effort under the 
success condition than under the failure condition; like the two younger 
groups, the thirteen year old boys attributed greater personal effort 
under the success condition; however, the difference between the two 
conditions was not significant. The above interaction qualifies the 
significant main effect for condition X (success) = 5.083; X (failure) = 
0.861; F (1, 42) = 93.431, p< .001, that was found. No significant 
main effects were found for either age or set (see Appendix B). 

Task Difficulty 

As can be seen by the significant main effect for group with 
respect to task difficulty, X (success) = 3.444; X (failure) = 1.750; 
F (1, 42) = 6.551, p< .014, the educable mentally retarded boys who 
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received success feedback attributed this performance outcome to task 
difficulty more so than did the boys who received failure feedback. 
Again, there was no Significant main effect with respect to the differ- 
ences in attributions to task difficulty across the three ages or 
across sets. 

Luck 

The success and failure groups differed with respect to the degree 
to which they attributed their performance outcome to luck. This is 
evident due to the significant main effect for groups, X (success) = 
4.236; X (failure) = 2.264; F (1, 42) = 9.105, p < .004 which occurred. 
The educable mentally retarded boys who received success feedback 
attributed their performance outcome to luck more so than did the boys 
who received failure feedback. Neither the comparison between ages or 
across sets demonstrated any significant differences. 

The results of the analysis of variance performed on the four 
Causal attributions demonstrate that educable mentally retarded boys 
attribute their successes to very different factors than they do their 
failures. Those boys within the success group attributed their success- 
ful performance to effort (because I tried hard), task difficulty 
(because it was easy), and luck (because I'm lucky). The mentally 
retarded boys within the failure group attributed their performance 
outcome to the factor of ability (because I'm not good enough). It is 
important to remember that there is a continuum implied in all of the 
attributions given. Consider, for example, the attribution of effort 
for the failure group. The mean attribution score for effort (because 
I didn't try hard) in this group was 0.86. One can logically assume 
from such a low mean score that the failure group in fact believed that 


they did try hard. 
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A general consideration of this continuum with respect to the 
attribution of effort for the failure group would suggest then 
that a high attribution (e.g., 10) indicates that the children believe 
that their performance outcome was heavily influenced by the fact that 
they didn't try hard. Conversely, a low attribution score (e.g., 0 or 1) 
for this group would imply that the children do not believe a lack of 
effort to have been a contributing factor to their failure outcome. 
The continuum is reversed for the success group. A high score for 
effort suggests that they believed they succeeded because they tried 
hard, whereas a low score implies that they believed they did not have 
to try hard to succeed. Similar conclusions can be drawn for all 
attributions because of the implied continuum. The failure group in 
this study would thus appear to believe that the task was in fact not 
hard and that they were not unlucky. 

No developmental age trend was found with respect to any of the 
four causal attributions. Similarly, except for an unsupported main 
effect for ability, no significant trend in the causal attribution scores 


across the three sets was found to exist. 


Ball Rolling Task 

A four-way (2 [group] x 3 [age] x 3 [set] x 10 [trial]) analysis 
of variance was conducted on the three sets of performance scores for 
each educable mentally retarded boy, in order to investigate the 
possibility of a performance trend. It was thought that such a trend 
might exist due to the children being influenced by either success or 
failure feedback. The results of this analysis yielded no significance 
whatsoever (see Appendix B for ANOVA results). It may be assumed from 


this that the motor performance of the educable mentally retarded boys 
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was not influenced in any specific, definable manner. Neither the 
success nor the failure groups’ performance was positively or negatively 


influenced by performance outcomes on previous sets of trials. 


CAUSAL ATTRIBUTION AND TASK PERFORMANCE: DISCUSSION 
One of the major purposes of this study was to investigate the 
attributions made by the different age groups of educable mentally 
retarded boys for their performance on a gross motor task. From this 
purpose, two directional questions were derived as points of departure 
for the investigation. This section will discuss the results pertaining 
to these two questions as well as the analysis of the task performance 


results. 


1. Do educable mentally retarded boys make attributions character- 
istic of learned helpless individuals? 

As a result of the pilot study performed on a similar group of boys 
as was used in the present study, more colloquial descriptions of Heider's 
four causal attributions were utilized. Results from the attribution 
box scores provide support for the first hypothesis, that subjects in 
the present study would demonstrate attributions similar to the educable 
mentally retarded boys in Gibson's (1980) study, attributions which have 
been described as characteristic of learned helplessness. Subjects in 
the success group attributed their performance primarily to their level 
of effort, good luck and to the ease of the task, while those in the 
failure group mainly attributed their performance to their lack of 
ability. As was suggested earlier, this attribution of ability for 
failure is supported by the fact that the children seemed to suggest 
via their other mean attribution scores that they did try hard, the task 


was in fact not difficult and they were not unlucky. Gibson's (1980) 
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Subjects attributed success at the pursuit rotor task to effort and 
luck, and failure to a lack of ability. Thus, there exists a slight 
difference in the two studies results, in that the educable mentally 
retarded boys in this investigation also attributed success to the 
Stable, external factor of task difficulty. 

Contrary to the findings of Hoffman and Weiner (1978) and Horai 
and Guarnaccia (1975) that their trainable mentally retarded adult 
Subjects exhibited attributions typical of high achievers, the attribu- 
tions made by these educable mentally retarded boys are characteristic 
of those of low achievers (Smith, 1977). Similar findings to this study 
are reported by Dweck and Reppucci (1973) in that the low achievers in 
their investigation took far less personal responsibility for success 
than they did for failure. With respect to the causal attributions 
reported in this study in comparison to those of individuals who 
exhibit "normal" intelligence levels, there appears to be a very 
distinct difference. Frieze and Weiner (1971) found subjects in their 
Study to attribute success primarily to the internal factors of ability 
and effort and failure to task difficulty and luck. Similarly, Gibson's 
(1980) group of normal subjects, who were matched on chronological age 
with mentally retarded boys, attributed success to ability and effort 
while failure was predominantly ascribed to a lack of effort and to a 
lesser extent, task difficulty. Comparative evidence such as this, 
along with the fact that Abramson et al. (1978) describe global learned 
helplessness to occur as a result of continuous internal attributions 
(such as ability) for failure, supports the notion that these mentally 
retarded children are frequently apt to exhibit the characteristics of 
the phenomenon of learned helplessness, especially in their experiences 


within the physical domain. 
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2. Do the older educable mentally retarded boys demonstrate a 
greater tendency to make attributions characteristic of learned helpless 
individuals than the younger boys? 

The second hypothesis, derived from the second directional question, 
did not receive support from this study's results. No developmental 
trend was witnessed in any of the four causal attributions made by the 
educable mentally retarded boys. One possible explanation for this lack 
of developmental trend may be that the age span used was not large enough 
to result in significantly different mean attribution scores. 

Wiesz (1979) utilized educable mentally retarded boys of mental 
ages (MA) 5.5, 7.5, and 9.5. There was however, a tremendous range in 
the chronological ages of these subjects. The chronological age of the 
MA 5.5 children ranged from 3.40 to 12.75, the MA 7.5 from 5.30 to 16.00 
and the MA 9.5 ranged from 6.50 to 19.40. Wiesz's (1979) results 
demonstrated that the upper MA level children were significantly more 
helpless than the lower MA level children. The difference between these 
two age levels however, in terms of chronological age, ranged from 3.40 
to 19.40. Another possible explanation for the lack of significant 
trend could be that there were not enough age groups used to identify 
such a trend. Rholes et al. (1980) demonstrated a developmental trend 
in helplessness tendencies using "normal" children within four chronologi- 
Gal age levels of 5.9; 7.1 m6 77-2 and) 10.9. 

An interesting trend which did occur in the results of this study 
was that the thirteen year old boys in both the success and failure 
groups had the lowest mean scores for all four causal attributions, with 
the exception of the failure group on effort (see Figures 10 and 11). 

A search of relevant literature provided no theoretical solution for 


such a trend. Further research of a similar nature is required to 
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determine whether this is in fact a common trend. It may be that this 
trend is specific to this particular group of children, as the majority 
of the thirteen year olds did actually come from the same school. 

The fact that there was virtually no significant trend in the ball 
rolling task scores across the three sets of trials is of no great 
surprise. As was mentioned earlier, this skill was made quite difficult 
in order that the situation would not arise where a child in the failure 
group had obviously succeeded. Thus, the variability in performance 
across trials was extremely high. One would not expect a series of 
failure or success experiences to have any significant trend effect on 
Subsequent performance levels until the subject had demonstrated some 
degree of consistency of performance. Only at this point could these 
positive or negative experiences in turn have a consistent effect on 


performance. 


SUBJECTIVE QUESTIONNAIRE: RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The purpose in including these four questions within this study 
was to utilize an informal discussion approach to hopefully gain further 
information as to the subjects' attitudes towards their own performance 
on the ball rolling task. In essence, this was purely an exploratory 
attempt at gathering attribution related information in a more open, 
Subjective manner. Unfortunately, the experimentor found the majority 
of the subjects unable to express their feelings towards the questions 
asked much beyond a one or two word answer. A description of why they 
gave a particular answer to a question seemed to be too abstract a task 
for the majority of the children. Even in the case of the thirteen year 
old boys, most did not seem comfortable in explaining to the experimentor 


the reasons for their specific answers. These difficulties encountered 
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may lend support for the use of apparatus such as the "Attribution Box", 
which stimulate certain causal attributions for performance, in dealing 
with a population such as the mentally retarded. The information gained 
via each question is presented in the form of percentages of children 

in either the success or failure group (summed over all the ages) to 
reply to each question with a certain answer. Each of the four questions 
within the subjective questionnaire are considered separately within 


this section. 


Question 1. Is this an easy task? 


The results indicate that within the success group, 79% of the boys 
Said that the ball rolling task was easy, while 21% found the task hard. 
With respect to the failure group, 38% of the boys indicated the task 
as being easy, while 62% said that it was hard. 

Interestingly, the failure group's responses to this question do 
not seem to agree with their mean attribution score for task difficulty 
in phase 2 of this study. In fact, when asked whether their failure 
was due to the difficulty of the task in phase 2, most of the children 
responded that the task was in fact not that hard at all. One possible 
explanation for this contradiction in results is that the combined 
effect of the successive failure experiences may have led to the majority 
of the failure group finally having described the task as difficult 
during phase 3 of the study. However, no such significant trend was 
seen in the attribution scores from phase 2. Another possible explana- 
tion which may account for this contradiction is that the children did 
not consider the question of the difficulty of the task in the subjective 
questionnaire in the same context as they did their causal attributions 


for performance. The present question under study simply referred to 
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whether the task was difficult or not. It did not make any reference 

to the task's level of difficulty as a reason for performance outcome. 
Thus, the children may have viewed the task as difficult, yet not 
considered this a major reason for their failure. The results of the 
success group are Similar to earlier mean attribution scores for success 


to task difficulty which have already been discussed. 


Question 2. Do you think if you tried this task again you would succeed 
OVehall? 

When asked whether they would succeed or fail at the task if given 
another try on a different day, 88% of the success group indicated that 
they would again succeed, while 12% indicated that they would fail. 

Within the failure group, 71% of the boys said that they would succeed 
and 29% decided that they would still fail at the ball rolling task. 

This question was constructed in an attempt to discern whether the 
initial success or failure experiences would have any lasting influences 
on the educable mentally retarded boys. Specifically, it was of interest 
to determine whether the failure experiences had what Abramson et al. 
(1978) describe as chronic versus transient effects. It appears that 
the majority of the educable mentally retarded boys felt that they could 
succeed at the task, given another chance. This would suggest that any 
effects the failure may have had on the boys were transient or short 
lived. In fact, the majority of the boys did appear quite optimistic 
about their chances of future success. It would seem evident, if one 
considers Seligman's (1975) suggestion that learned helplessness develops 
after a series of uncontrollable experiences, that the development of 
chronic effects from failure experiences on a skill performance such as 


the ball rolling task would only occur after quite a number of unsuccessful 
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attempts over an extended period of time. Three sets of failure exper- 
iences, over a period of 10 to 15 minutes is obviously not sufficient 
enough to illicit tendencies towards chronic learned helplessness. 

One might speculate however, that those boys who did indicate that 
they would fail if given another chance at the task, may in fact be 
prone to chronic effects because of previous failure experiences in the 
motor domain. Abramson et al. (1978) describe global learned helpless- 
ness as the existence of helplessness deficits over a broad range of 
Situations. Such deficits occur due to continuous attributions for 
poor performance to internal factors such as ability. It has already 
been established that a lack of ability was the most frequent attribution 
within the failure group of this study. It is possible that the mentally 
retarded boys who indicated that they would fail on a subsequent attempt, 
did so because of already existing tendencies towards global learned 


helplessness. 


Question 3. Do you think your friends or classmates would succeed or 
fail at this task? 


In speculating on how their friends or classmates would perform at 
the ball rolling task, 88% of the boys in the success group said that 
their friends would succeed and 12% indicated that they would fail. Of 
the failure group, 42% suggested that their friends would succeed while 
58% postulated that they would fail. 

Both question 3 and question 4 were included to determine the extent 
to which the educable mentally retarded boys considered their performance 
outcomes to be personal or universal in nature (Abramson et al., 1978). 

A small majority of the boys within the failure group indicated that 


their friends would fail, thus intimating that failure at the task would 
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be quite universal. This attitude coincides with that of the majority 
of the boys in question 1 who indicated that the task was indeed a 
difficult one. However, the fact that 42% of the subjects suggested 
that their friends would succeed cannot be discounted. It would appear 
that these boys may consider their plight to be personal in nature. 
Abramson et al. (1978) suggest that personal helplessness occurs when 
an individual believes there exists responses that would contingently 
produce the desired outcome, but that he or she is not capable of such 
a response. Obviously one can only speculate as to the existence of 
both universal and personal learned helplessness within this specific 
population. It is however, important to recognize the possibility of 
either being exhibited by the mentally retarded boys. Question 4 provides 
further support for this line of reasoning. 

Also of interest within this question is the fact that the vast 
majority of boys in the success group indicated that their friends would 
succeed. This result would seem to agree not only with the answers given 
by the success group in question 1, in that the task was described as 
easy, but also appears to support the strong causal attribution to the 
ease of the task given in phase 2 of this study which was discussed 


earlier. 


Question 4. Do you think your friends would do better than you, worse 
than you, or the same as you? 


When asked the above question, 38% of the success group said better, 
8% indicated their friends would do worse and 54% suggested that they 
would perform the same. Within the failure group, 46% indicated better, 
8% said their friends would do worse and 46% postulated that they would 


do the same. If one combines the 38% of the success group, and 46% of 
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the failure group who indicated that their friends would do better than 
them at the ball rolling task, it becomes evident that of the 48 subjects 
in this study, 20 of the boys indicated that their friends would do better 
than them at the ball rolling task. This is quite a substantial number. 
Only 4 of the 48 educable mentally retarded subjects indicated that 

their friends would fare worse than them at the required task. These 
results lend support to the notion that a number of the educable mentally 
retarded boys may be prone to a helpless orientation which is personal 


in nature. 


THE PERCEIVED COMPETENCE SCALE FOR CHILDREN: RESULTS 

Table 5 presents the means and standard deviations for each of the 
three age groups subscale scores. The results in Table 5 were visually 
compared to similar results of Harter's (1982) which examined the per- 
ceived competencies of "normal" children. The results of Harter's (1982) 
study are presented in Table 6. Age group differences within the present 
Study were examined using 4, one-way analyses of variance, with the 
cognitive, social, physical and general subscale scores serving as 


dependent variables. Results of these analyses are presented in Appendix B. 


TABLE 5 
MEAN SUBSCALE SCORES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 


Cognitive Social Physical General 
Competence Competence Competence Self-Esteem 


Mean (SD) Mean (SD) Mean (SD) Mean (SD) 
Age 9 2592 $(035000 §3.120e(0844)0 2,70 (0:57) 3.15 *(0.54) 
Aoeeii 2 c6n 007 eee ol wl Ome oGee0.00).. yea. 60. (0.01) 
Ace 13.2.27 (0560). 2-90 (0.54) 2.58 (0.54) 2.90 (0.64) 
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MEAN SUBSCALE SCORES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 


TABLE 6 


BY GRADE FOR FOUR SAMPLES] 


Competence Grade 3 
and 9 
Sample i SD 
Cognitive: 
i 0 wo 
Z 2 aie’, 
3 2.9 .64 
4 
Social: 
1 2.9 59 
Z 2.9 AT ip! 
3 Sau 203 
4 
Physical: 
1 2 703 
C 2 w/e 
3 2 . 66 
4 
General: 
1 3.0 .59 
Zc py OL 
3 320 61 
4 
Note 


Results from Harter's study for grades 4, 6, 8, and 9 have not 


Grade 5 
x SD 
Cal 210 
Zed 58) 
3.0 55 
2.9 .60 
3.0 . 66 
2o7 .69 
320 . 66 
2.9 205 
240 .62 
2a, .65 
2.9 19 
2.8 .69 
226 -63 
220 .64 
30 .62 
2.9 7Od 


been included in this table. 


1 = California, N = 
and California, N = 


(Source: 


(Nos 72 
341; 4 


Colorado, N 
New York, N 


Harter, 1982, p. 93) 


296; 3 = Connecticut 


714. 


Grade 7 
x SD 
6 .63 
8 58 
7 sol 
AW .68 
.6 .66 
8 .68 
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Post-hoc tests on the significant main effects were performed to indicate 
Significant differences between specific age groups. Significant main 


effects are presented in Table 7. 
TABLE 7 


SIGNIFICANT MAIN EFFECTS DERIVED FROM ANOVA 
FOR 4 PERCEIVED COMPETENCE SUBSCALES 


Dependent Variables 


Independent Cognitive Social Physical General 
Variable Competence Competence Competence Self-Esteem 

Age 0.004** O7319 0.291 OF0321" 

Pep: <a. 5 

ey e< 005 


Comparison of Data to Harter (1982) Norms 


Visual comparison of the present study's results to those of Harter 
(1982) demonstrated remarkable similarities in both investigations’ 
mean subscale scores. The majority of the mean subscale scores for each 
age group in the present study were generally no more than 0.1 to 0.2 
points on either side of the mean subscale scores of Harter's (1982) 
"normal" subjects. Similarly the standard deviations of the subscale 
scores for both were highly similar. Because of the similarities observed 
via visual comparison, no further analysis to determine differences 


between the two sets of data was undertaken. 


Age Differences on Mean Subscale Scores 


The mean subscale scores for each age group are plotted in 


Figure 12. 
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Mean Subscale Scores 
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Competence Subscales 


Mean competence subscale scores for each 
age group 
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Cognitive Competence 

A significant main effect for age, F (2, 45) = 6.251, p < .004, 
was obtained for the cognitive scale. Multiple comparisons indicated 
the largest significant difference in the cognitive subscale scores to 
be between the nine and thirteen year old boys. A significant difference 
was also revealed between the eleven and thirteen year old boys. There 
was no significant difference found between the nine year old boys and 
the eleven year old boys. These results reflect a trend in that the 
Older educable mentally retarded boys exhibit lower perceived competence 
in the cognitive domain than the younger boys. 

social Competence 

The analysis of social subscale scores by age did not result in 
any significant main effect. Thus, it must be assumed that no signifi- 
cant differences between the three ages occurred with respect to the 
social mean subscale scores. 

Physical Competence 

As occurred in the social subscale, no significant main effect was 
observed in the physical subscale. Again, this indicates that no 
significant differences existed between the three age groups on this 
subscale. 

General Self-Esteem 

The one-way analysis of variance performed on the general subscale 
scores resulted in a significant main effect, F (2, 45) = 3./17, p < .032. 
Post-hoc analysis indicated a significant difference between the nine 
and eleven year old educable mentally retarded boys. Comparisons between 
the nine and thirteen year olds and the eleven and thirteen year old 


boys resulted in no significant differences being exhibited. 
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THE PERCEIVED COMPETENCE SCALE FOR CHILDREN: DISCUSSION 
The following section will discuss the third and fourth directional 
questions outlined in Chapter I which pertain to the results of the 


Perceived Competence Scale. 


3. Do the educable mentally retarded boys demonstrate lower scores 
on The Perceived Competence Scale for Children than the "normal" children 
tested by Harter (1982)? 

The results from the Perceived Competence Scale do not support the 
relationship postulated in the third hypothesis. Very little difference 
was found between the mean subscale scores of the two investigations. 

One very noticeable difficulty that the subjects within this study had 

was in associating themselves and their own competencies with an 
individual described in each statement. It was very often evident to the 
tester that the subject was not trying to decide what boy he was most 
like, but rather, was choosing the boy which he would most like to be 
similar to. Though Harter's (1982) "structured BTeeTneta ye format" was 
devised so as to minimize the child's susceptibility to social desirability 
response tendencies, this may have been one of the reasons for the 
similarity of the two studies' results. Despite the experimentor's 
constant attempts to discourage these types of responses through reminders 
such as "this is not a test, there are no right or wrong answers", it 

was obvious at times that children were indeed giving the socially 
desirable response. This explanation would seem to be quite a plausible 
interpretation of these results, especially when one considers the inte- 
grated environment the majority of these children exist in. Though it 

is true they may not, in many cases be integrated in all settings, the 


overall influence of peer interaction on all children, both within and 
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outside school, with respect to all domains cannot be emphasized enough. 
It is important to consider however, that the choice of a socially 
desirable response may have resulted more from a lack of understanding 
of the questionnaire itself, than from a desire to be like "all the 
other kids". As was pointed out, it often appeared that the educable 
mentally retarded subjects did not understand the concept of associating 
their competencies with one of the children described in the scale. 
Though the tester went to great lengths to explain the workings of the 
scale it is possible that a number of the subjects still did not under- 
Standeit. 

Further to this line of thinking, Silon (1980) identified a two 
factor structure in the responses of the 126 mentally retarded children 
ages 9 through 12. The two factors were labelled competence (cognitive 
and physical) and popularity (social). No evidence was found for a 
general self-worth scale. Harter (1982) reported that a similar pattern 
emerged in testing 4 to 7 year old children on a pictorial version of 
the competence scale. From these two sets of results it was suggested 
that the perceived competence construct is qualitatively different at 
different developmental levels. If indeed there does exist different 
levels of perceived competence, one would suspect that a child who is 
not developmentally capable of making a competence evaluation at a 
certain level, but whom is forced to do so, would tend to choose the 
culturally normative, socially desirable representation of him or herself. 
The educable mentally retarded children within this study may well fit 


this description. 


4. Do the older educable mentally retarded boys exhibit signifi- 


cantly lower Perceived Competence Scale scores on all scales as compared 
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to the younger boys? 

The fourth hypothesis was partially supported by the evidence of a 
developmental trend within the cognitive subscale. The results of this 
subscale showed the thirteen year old cognitive subscale scores to be 
Significantly lower than the eleven and nine year old boys' scores. 

The only other scale to register any significant difference between ages 
was the general self-esteem scale which found the nine year old educable 
mentally retarded boys to be significantly different from the eleven 
year olds. This however, cannot be described as a developmental trend. 

As has already been discussed, the competence scores of the 
educable mentally retarded boys in the present study showed remarkable 
similarity to those scores reported by Harter (1982). Because of this 
Similarity in competence scores, the existence of a developmental trend 
would logically seem to be very unlikely, given that no such trend 


existed in Harter's children. A comparison between the results shown 


in Table 5 and Table 6 illustrates the fact that the mean competence score 


of the thirteen year old boys in this study, within the cognitive domain, 
is one of the few to show any marked difference from comparative scores 
reported by Harter (1982). This visible difference in the thirteen year 
old scores seems to account for the occurrence of the developmental 

trend in the cognitive scale scores. 

Harter (1982), in comparing actual competence scores of children 
(from The Teacher Rating Scale for Child's Actual Competence scores) to 
the children's perceived competence scores, found a trend to exist in 
that the children's perceived competence scores converged towards their 
actual competence scores with an increase in age. If the mentally 
retarded boys in this study do in fact believe themselves to be lacking 


in overall competence as was postulated, one would expect that a 
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decrease in their competence scores would start to become visible in 
the older group of thirteen year old boys. This however, was only 
found in the cognitive scores, which may suggest that this trend towards 


more accurate perceived competence scores was undermined by the educable 


mentally retarded children's desire to give socially acceptable responses. 


Since research to date within the area of perceived competence 
has neither supported nor refuted the notion of a developmental trend, 
any explanation for the present results is purely speculative in nature. 
Harter (1982) reported the social and physical subscales to be highly 
correlated. She suggested that this strong correlation between the 
two scales supported the fact that physical prowess with respect to 
Sport is a very socially desired trait in children. The results of 
Harter's (1982) study also found very little correlation between the 
cognitive competence scale and the social and physical competence scales, 
suggesting that cognitive competence is less valued amongst children 
within this age range. One could surmise from the relationship between 
these three competence scales reported by Harter (1982) that it would 
be far more socially unacceptable to admit to a lack of competence in 
the physical and social domains than it would in the cognitive domain. 
It was earlier suggested that the similarity between the perceived 
competence of the "normal" children and the mentally retarded may exist 
because of the latter group's tendency to choose the socially desirable 
statement. Thus, even though a mentally retarded child may in fact 
believe himself to lack competence in all three domains, he may tend to 
admit to a lack of competence only with respect to the cognitive domain. 

A similar explanation may be feasible in accounting for the lack of 
a developmental trend within the general self-esteem scale. Silon (1980) 


found no evidence for the existence of a general self-worth factor in his 
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study. From these results he suggested that at the particular IQ and 
mental age level of the children tested, the type of abstract evaluation 
of self which is tapped by the general self-esteem items does not exist. 
If these children are however required to answer such questions it would 
seem logical that they would select the most socially desirable items. 
Thus, one would not expect to see a marked difference across the three 
ages. In fact, as can be seen in Table 5, though the nine year olds 

are Significantly higher than the eleven year olds on this scale, there 
is a non significant increase in the mean scores from the eleven to the 
thirteen year old boys, suggesting that no true developmental trend 
occurred within this scale. 

A similar non significant trend in scores is also evident in the 
physical and social subscales, in that the highest scores were recorded 
by the nine year olds, the middle scores by the thirteen year olds and 
the lowest scores by the eleven year olds in all three scales. No 
plausible explanation can be found for such a trend. Hopefully further 
research in this area with the mentally retarded will provide an answer 
for this curious trend. 

Finally, a very different explanation for the results pertaining 
to questions 3 and 4 may quite possibly be that the educable mentally 
retarded boys in this study do truly believe themselves to possess the 
competence which they expressed themselves to have via The Perceived 
Competence Scale for Children. It is important to remember that this 
scale is designed to tap children's perceptions of their competence in 


the four domains, not their actual competencies. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION 

The present study was initiated out of an interest in the differ- 
ential effects that success and failure experiences have on the mentally 
retarded child's motivation to perform and their perceived competence 
levels. The results with respect to the causal attributions made by the 
educable mentally retarded boys for their success or failure at a motor 
task indicate these boys to exhibit characteristics of low achievers 
(Smith, 1977). A comparison between the perceived competence scores of 
the educable mentally retarded boys in the present study to similar 
competence scores of "normal" children reported by Harter (1982) showed 
the two sets of results to be very similar. It would appear that the 
results of these two different phases of the present study are quite 
contradictory. It is indeed curious that a group of individuals who 
initially describe their competencies in the cognitive, social and 
physical domains, as well as their general self-esteem as average to 
above average, would later make attributions for their performance at a 
ball task characteristic of low achievers. The reason for these contra- 
dictory findings may however lie in the subject's level of understanding 
of the two different tasks. 

Gibson (1980) found the educable mentally retarded boys in his 
study to be capable of making causal attributions for their performance 
on a pursuit rotor task. The results of this study, which replicate 
Gibson's findings, also indicate that the educable mentally retarded 
boys tested were capable of associating their performance on the ball 
rolling task with the causal attributions they were exposed to via the 
attribution box. It is questionable however whether the subjects truly 
understood the Perceived Competence Scale. It has been suggested that 


these mentally retarded subjects may have tended to give socially desirable 
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responses rather than descriptions of their actual perceived competence 
scores in that the boys may not have truly believed themselves to be of 
the competence levels they indicated. The occurrence of this contradic- 
tion is important in that it introduces a very interesting question 

with respect to perceived competence. How realistic does one want 
children to be about their competencies in different domains? Strong 
consideration must be given to the negative effects of forcing a child, 
who obviously lacks competence, to be realistic about his or her abilities. 
To a certain extent it would seem desirable for children to be somewhat 
unrealistic about their abilities in order that they do not develop 


tendencies towards helplessness, such as were reported in this study. 
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CHAPTER V 
CONCLUSIONS, APPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


CONCLUSIONS 

As a result of the findings of this study a number of conclusions 
may be cited which either lend support to or refute the ideas put forward 
via the directional questions in Chapter III. It has been established 
that the educable mentally retarded boys in this study made attributions 
for their performance at the ball rolling task characteristic of low 
achievers (Smith, 1977) and exemplary of individuals prone to learned 
helplessness (Abramson et al., 1978). These results support the findings 
of Gibson (1980) who found educable mentally retarded boys to attribute 
their failures at a motor task to ability and their successes to effort 
and luck. Unlike Gibson's subjects however, the boys in the present 
Study also attributed their successes to task difficulty. 

Contradictory to the findings of Wiesz (1979), there is no evidence 
within the present investigation to support the notion of a developmental 
trend in learned helplessness with respect to mentally retarded children. 
In retrospect, it would appear that a number of methodological problems 
may have contributed to this lack of trend. It is quite possible that 
by increasing the number of age groups, or the span between each age 
group, a developmental trend might be seen. Further investigation is 
merited in order to determine whether these results are in fact due to the 
problems cited earlier or whether there is indeed no true developmental 
trend in learned helplessness. 

A comparison of the results of The Perceived Competence Scale for 
Children from the present study to those of Harter (1982) revealed 


remarkable similarities in the majority of mean subscale scores for each 
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age group. It must be concluded in this instance that there is no 
measurable difference between the mentally retarded boys in this study 
and the normal children in Harter's study with respect to perceived 
competence. Because of the lack of research evidence available, it is 
difficult to establish whether these results are due to the mentally 
retarded children's susceptibility to social desirability response 
tendencies as was postulated earlier, or if they are in fact truly 
representative of the perceived competence of these children. 

A developmental trend was witnessed in the cognitive competence 
Scores of the mentally retarded boys in this study, in that there was 
a decrease from the 9 to 13 year olds and 11 to 13 year old boys. It 
cannot be concluded from this however, that a developmental trend exists 
in perceived competence with respect to the mentally retarded child. 
No such trend was found in any of the other three subscales within The 
Perceived Competence Scale for Children. Again, because of the lack of 
research evidence in this area of perceived competence one can only 
Speculate as to the reasons for the results of the present study. 
Further research must be conducted in order to establish whether this 
scale is a suitable instrument to use with mentally retarded children. 

Finally, the use of a brief subjective questionnaire to gain further 
information on the subjects' attitudes towards their performance on 
the ball rolling task met with moderate success. The information 
gleaned from these four questions provided some support for the existance 
of the phenomenon learned helplessness in a number of the educable 
mentally retarded boys in this study. More extensive research using 
this information gathering technique is needed so as to establish 
whether the lack of response to questions by a number of the children 


was due to an inability in these children to verbally describe attitudes 
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towards their own performance or simply to a hesitancy on their part. 


APPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

This study has incorporated the psychological phenomena of 
attribution theory, learned helplessness and perceived competence in an 
attempt to understand mentally retarded boys' attitudes towards their 
motor performance, as well as to their competencies in different domains. 
Unfortunately the findings may only be generalized to groups of the same 
Sex, age and IQ range. Further, the data of this study is limited in 
that it is the result of experimental conditions rather than naturalistic 
observation. 

The implications for teaching and coaching, as a result of the 
Support found for the first hypothesis in this study, are of crucial 
importance. North American culture is firmly entrenched in the philosophy 
that competition is healthy. Unfortunately, it is because of attitudes 
such as this, which make no allowances for those individuals who do not 
measure up to normal performance standards, that phenomena such as 
learned helplessness develop. Teachers and coaches must be made aware 
of the detrimental effects which continuous failure experiences may have 
On populations such as the mentally retarded. Obviously, it is not 
possible to protect such children from all failure experiences, nor 
should one want to. It is the right of every individual to both succeed 
and fail. However, it is possible to provide these individuals with 
experiences in the physical domain which, to a large extent, their 
abilities allow them to cope with. 

The results of a recent study conducted by Wiesz (1981b) supported 
the notion that adults often interpret failure by the retarded child 


in ways that lead them to condone helplessness. In essence this study 
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found that because adults attribute failure of mentally retarded 

children to a lack of ability, they are less likely to urge these 
children to persist in the face of failure. AS was suggested by 

Nicholls (1978:811) with respect to intellectual skills, "we must accept 
individual differences in achievement, but we must also seek to maintain 
motivation in all children not just the high achievers". Similar allow- 
ances must be made in the physical domain with respect to both high and 
low achievers. Society is continually striving to provide the best 
possible competitive experiences for its gifted athletes. The same 
attempts must be made to engage low achievers in activities within an 
atmosphere conducive to their abilities. From the results of this study, 
several implications for future research are suggested. 

| The results of the present study are far from conclusive with 
respect to the notion of a developmental trend in learned helplessness 

in mentally retarded children. Further experimentation employing the 
Same procedures as were utilized in the present investigation, using an 
increased number of age groups and a larger span between these groups 
might provide more conclusive evidence as to the existence of such a 
trend. Secondly, additional research must be conducted with regard to 
the perceived competence of mentally retarded children. The initial focus 
of such research should be to establish whether in fact this is a viable 
scale for use with this population. A possible direction could be to 
utilize both the pictorial version and the written version of the 
competence scale with normal and mentally retarded children. A comparison 
of the two scales results for both groups could provide important 
information with respect to this initial question. 
A final direction which is suggested for future research regards 


employing additional methods of gaining information with respect to 
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children's attitudes towards their performance. A more extensive 
questionnaire might be devised to tap these attitudes following performance, 
than was utilized in the present study. It is possible, however, that 
this method is not conducive to the population under study. It may be 
more productive to gain subjective information via the recording of 
Spontaneous verbalizations during performance and through unobtrusive 
videotape observations of the children's facial expressions while coping 
with success and failure experiences. Similarly, observations in a 
naturalistic setting may provide a greater number of uninhibited attri- 
butional responses to performance outcomes. In conclusion it is hoped 
that future research will continue to explore the far reaching effects 
which motivational deficits may have on the motor performance of mentally 


retarded children. 
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NAME 


REALLY SORT OF 


TRUE TRUE 
for me for me 
— 


APPENDIX A 


PERCEIVED COMPETENCE SCALE FOR CHILDREN 


What I Am Like 


BOY OR GIRL 
(circle which) 


ACESS 


BIRTHDAY 


SAMPLE SENTENCES 


Some kids would rather play 
outdoors in their spare time 


CLASS OR GROUP 


SORTOF REALLY 
TRUE TRUE 


for me for me 


BUT Other kids would rather watch T.V. ae ial 


friends. 


b.! Some kids never worry about BUT Other kids sometimes worry about 
anything certain things. 
1 j | Some kids feel that they are very BUT Other kids worry about whether 
1 | | good at their school work they can do the school work assigned 
to them. 
Zaet | Some kids find it hard to make BUT For other kids it’s pretty easy. 
| | friends 
3 Some kids do very well at all kinds BUT Others don’t feel that they are very 
j of sports good when it comes to sports. 
4 } Some kids feel that there are alot of BUT Other kids would like to stay pretty 
| things about themselves that they much the same. 
— . 
would change if they could 
5 Some kids feel like they are just as BUT Other kids aren’t so sure and wonder 
smart as other kids their age if they are as smart. 
& Some kids have alot of friends BUT Other kids don’t have very many 


as a 
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REALLY SORT OF 


TRUE 


for me 
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Cl 
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TRUE 


for me 


SS Se ee oe eee 


Some kids wish they could be 
alot better at sports 


Some kids are pretty sure of 
themselves 


Some kids are pretty slow in 
finishing their school work 


Some kids don’t think they are a 
very important member of their 
class 


Some kids think they could do 
well at just about any new outdoor 
activity they haven't tried before 


Some kids feel good about the way 
they act 


Some kids often forget what they 
learn 


Some kids are always doing things 
with alot of kids 


Some kids feel that they are better 
than others their age at sports 


Some kids think that maybe they are 
not a very good person 


BUT 


BUT 


BUT 


BUT 


BUT 


BUT 


BUT 


BUT 


BUT 


BUT 


Other kids feel they are good 
enough. 


Other kids are not very sure of 
themselves. 


Other kids can do their school 
work quickly. 


Other kids think they are pretty 
important to their classmates. 


Other kids are afraid they might 
not do well at outdoor things they 
haven't ever tried. 


Other kids wish they acted 
differently. 


Other kids can remember things 
easily. 


Other kids usually do things by 
themselves. 


Other kids don’t feel they can play 
as well. 


Other kids are pretty sure that they 
are 8 good person. 


SORTOF REALLY 


TRUE 


for me 
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TRUE 
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REALLY SORT OF 
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TRUE 


for me 


Be eee ee ees) Ee) 


Some kids like school because they 
do well in class 


Some kids wish that more kids liked 
them 


In games and sports some kids 
usually watch instead of play 


Some kids are very happy being the 
way they are 


Some kids wish it was easier to 
understand what they read 


Some kids are popular with others 
their age 


Some kids don’t do well at new 
Outdoor games 


Some kids aren't very happy with 
the way they do alot of things 


Some kids have trouble figuring out 
the answers in school 


Some kids are really easy to like 


BUT 


BUT 


BUT 


BUT 


BUT 


BUT 


BUT 


BUT 


BUT 


BUT 


Other kids don’t like school because 
they aren't doing very well. 


Others feel that most kids do like 
them. 


Other kids usually play rather than 
just watch. 


Other kids wish they were different. 


Other kids don't have any trouble 
understanding what they read. 


Other kids are not very popular. 


Other kids are good at new games 
right away. 


Other kids think the way they do 
things is fine. 


Other kids almost always can figure 
out the answers. 


Other kids are kind of hard to like. 


SORTOF REALLY 


TRUE 


for me 
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TRUE 


for me 
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REALLY SORT OF 


TRUE 


for me 
—_— 


ae, 


——_—— 


TRUE 


for me 


[| 


Some kids are among the last to be BUT Other kids are usually picked first. 
chosen for games 


Some kids are usually sure that what BUT Other kids aren't so sure whether or 
they are doing is the right thing not they are doing the right thing. 


© Susan Harter, Ph.D., University of Denver (Colorado Seminary), 1978. 
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APPENDIX B 


RESULTS FROM ANOVAS 


USA 


APPENDIX B-1 
ANOVA FOR ABILITY ATTRIBUTION 


a men SER eee 


Source df Ms F p 

A (Group) 1 8.028 0.366 0.549 
B (Age) 2 10.632 0.484 0.620 
AB 2 0.549 0.025 0.975 
Within 42 21.956 

C (Set) 2 L157 4.578 0.013 
AC 2 4.424 1.140 0.325 
BC 4 2.569 0.662 0.620 
ABC 4 1382 0.356 0.839 
Within 84 3.879 


Source 


A (Group) 
B (Age) 
AB 
Within 

C (Set) 
AC 

BC 

ABC 


Within 


APPENDIX B-2 


ANOVA FOR EFFORT ATTRIBUTION 


df 


> Or 


778 
Bike: 
Fey 
. 869 


R382 
465 
. 361 
.924 
.030 
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Source 


A (Group) 
B (Age) 
AB 


Within 


C (Set) 
AC 
BC 
ABC 


Within 


ANOVA FOR TASK DIFFICULTY ATTRIBUTION 


df 


84 


APPENDIX B-3 


. 361 
By) las! 
.861 
STS 


.049 
965 
.840 
. 340 
at La\e) 
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Source 


A (Group) 
B (Age) 
AB 

Within 

C (Set) 
AC 


BC 
ABC 


Within 


APPENDIX B-4 
ANOVA FOR LUCK ATTRIBUTION 


df Ms 
1 140.028 we 
2 20.021 Me 
Z 0.840 0. 
42 ee eHES) 
fi 72003 1, 
c 4.299 1 
A 2.208 0. 
4 4.111 Ns 
84 4.028 
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APPENDIX B-5 


ANOVA FOR BALL ROLLING TASK 
PERFORMANCE SCORES 


Source df Ms F p 
Group 1 0.43403 0.01 0.9295 
Age 2 46.32153 0.85 0.4363 
GA 2 32.61736 0.60 0.5558 
Within 42 59.75843 

Set 2 4.00069 DeZo 0.7487 
SG Z 1.86736 0.14 0.8734 
SA 4 21.67986 157 0.1888 
SGA 4A 15.78819 15 0.3407 
Within 84 13.77688 

Trial 9 16.14051 P12 0.3501 
TG 9 18.66088 cg 0.2403 
TA 18 10.19190 0.70 0.8068 
TGA 18 6.77014 0.47 0.9700 
Within 378 14. 46147 

ST 18 9.64190 Oey 0.8015 
STG 18 6.79097 0.50 0.9583 
STA 36 15.92870 1.18 0.2243 
STGA 36 12 .87037 0.95 0.5553 


Within 756 13255367 
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APPENDIX B-6 
ANOVA FOR COGNITIVE COMPETENCE 


—_—_ eee 


Source df Ms F p 
a a a a a eh 

Age 2 2.0967 6.251 0.004 

Within 45 0.3354 

Total 47 0.410 
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APPENDIX B-7 
ANOVA FOR SOCIAL COMPETENCE 


a ee eee 


Source df Ms F p 
Sn AE EI a San hi al be be ED, 

Age 2 0.298 17169 0320 

Within 45 0.255 

Total 47 03257 
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APPENDIX B-8 
ANOVA FOR PHYSICAL COMPETENCE 


Se i i 


Source df Ms F p 
i aca katt eee dante 
Age 2 0.418 E270 0.291 
Within 45 0.329 
Total 47 05333 
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APPENDIX B-9 
ANOVA FOR GENERAL SELF-ESTEEM 


LL 


Source df Ms F p 
ppt Beet ate Eh Aha cao cree SIN) a | dal Lk) ag 
Age 2 1.183 Cat, 0.032 
Within 45 0.318 


Total 47 OR305 
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APPENDIX C 


RESUETSHOHEETS 
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APPENDIX C 


INDIVIDUAL RESULTS SHEET 


Name Z 
Birthdate 
Age Date 
School 
Group 
Trials | 
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Attributions 


AB Eb TD LU 
Trials 
Attributions 
AB EF TD LU 
Trials 
Set 3 
Attributions 
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SUBJECTIVE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Is this an easy or a hard task? 


Do you think if you tried this task again you would succeed or fail? 


Do you think your friends or classmates would succeed or fail at this 
task? 


Do you think your friends would do better than you, worse than you, 
or the same as you? 
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